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Notes. 
‘THE PROGRESS OF LIFE.’ 


Tus is probably the best known of Lady 
Winchilsea’s poems, although neither in the 
subject nor the treatment is there anything 


especially novel. Its history has been given | 


by Miss Myra Reynolds in her edition of 
‘The Poems of Anne, Countess of Win- 
chilsea,’ 1903, which received a deservedly 
appreciative notice at 9 S. xii. 280. In the 
Introduction to that work, pp. Ixxiii-lxxv, 
Miss Reynolds states how a letter from Miss 
Seward, which contains a version of the 
poem, and is published in Sir Walter Scott’s 
edition of that lady’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
was the first instance of detailed criticism 
applied to Lady Winchilsea’s verse. Miss 
Seward calls it 

“a pleasing little poem, to which, in infancy, I 
have often listened with delight from the lips of 
my mother, who used frequently to repeat it as she 
sat at work. She had learnt it from a lady who 
was the friend of her youth......She had never taken 
the trouble of copying it ; therefore was it mine, as 
it was hers, by oral tradition, before I attained my 
tenth year...... Sh 
never asked after the author.” 


Miss Sewar1 was ueve: able to identify it, 


e never saw it printed, so she) 


nor was Sir Walter Scott; but in 1812 a 
correspondent of The Gentleman’s Magazine 
found it in a volume of old poems ascribed 
This, it 
|may be presumed, was the first edition of 
_that lady’s poems, which was published 
‘in 1713. The correspondent points out 
| the most interesting of the variations result- 
| ing from oral transmission :— 
' ‘The second stanza is thus printed in Miss 
Seward’s ‘ Works’ :— 
How pleasing the world’s prospect lies ; 
How tempting to look through! 
Parnassus to the Poet’s eyes, 
Nor Beauty, with her sweet surprise, 
Can more inviting shew. 
But in the volume I have mentioned, it is inserted 
in the following manner :— 
How pleasing the world’s prospect lies ; 
How tempting to look through! 
Not Canaan to the prophet’s eyes, 
Nor Pisgah, with her sweet surprise, 
Can more inviting shew. 
Miss Seward’s version certainly preserves more 
poetical beauty, though perhaps the latter one is 
most correct. The Ode in general is very excellent, 
and is written in that style of chaste simplicity 
which was so peculiar to the Poets in the reign of 
Anne.” 

On this Miss Reynolds asks whether it 
was 
“the lady with the needlework, or the friend of 
her youth, or the swan of Lichfield herself, that 
thus substituted _a bit of poetical paganism for 
Ardelia’s honest Hebraisms. 

The curious thing is that none of Lady 
Winchilsea’s editors seems to have been 
aware that the poem in question was in 
print four years before Lady Winchilsea 
published her ‘ Poems.’ It will be found 
at p. 169 of the first volume of Mrs. De- 
lariviére Manley’s ‘Secret Memoirs and 
Manners of Several Persons of Quality of 
both Sexes from the New Atalantis,’ which 
was published in May, 1709, and which 
one would have thought was a sufficiently 
well-known work. Mrs. Manley intro- 
duces Ardelia, who was then the Hon. Mrs. 
Heneage Finch, in the following terms :— 

“The Lady once belong’d to the Court, but 
marrying into the Country, she made it her busi- 
ness to devote herself to the Muses, and has writ 
a great many pretty things: These Verses of the 
Progress of Life, have met with abundance of 
Applause, and therefore I recommend ’em to your 
Excellencies perusal.” 

Then follow the verses, and Astrea, to 
whom they were recited, delivers herself 
of what was really the earliest critique of 
them :— 

““The Lady speaks very feelingly, we need look 
no further than this, to know she's her self past 
that agreeable Age she so much regrets {Mrs. Finch 
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then just forty-eight]. However, I’m very | 
bee pleas’d with the Thought that runs thro’ ; if | 
she had contracted something of the second and 
third Stanza, it had not been the worse. I pre- 
sume she’s one of the happy few, that write out of 
Pleasure, and not Necessity: By that means its 
her own fault, if she publish any thing but what’s 
good ; for it’s next to impossible to write much and 


write well.’ | 

Mrs. Manley’s version of the Ode corre-_ 
sponds with that which Miss Seward recorded | 
from memory, and it is therefore plain that | 
the inept substitution of the “ honest | 
Hebraisms for the “ poetical paganism 
was one of the unfortunate afterthoughts | 
that so often lead our poets into a quagmire. | 
I am not a critic, but I certainly agree with | 
the correspondent of The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine in thinking the earlier version has more 
poetical beauty than the one which is cur- 
rently printed, and I commend it to the 
industrious anthologist. A slight verbal 
alteration is needed in the fourth stanza, 
where move serves doubly as a rime. 

W. F. PrIpEaAvx. 


THE MYSTERY OF HANNAH 
LIGHTFOOT. 


(See ante, p. 321.) 


THERE are three publications that profess | 
to tell the true story of Hannah Lightfoot’s 
amours with George III., which, as Mr. 
Tuoms has suggested in his contributions to 
these columns, seem to betray the handi- 
work of the redoubtable Olive Serres. In 
the first of these, ‘An Historical Fragment | 
relative to her late Majesty Queen Caroline,’ 
there is presumptive evidence that the soi- 
disant princess had begun to influence the 
legend as early as the year 1824 (see 
‘ Hannah Lightfoot,’ &c.,W. J. Thoms, 1867, 
pp. 12-14). The second of these works, 
which is called ‘ An Authentic History of the 
Court of England for the last Seventy 
Years,’ was published by Phillips, 334, 
Strand, in March, 1832, and speedily sup- | 
pressed. It was revived, however, a little 
later under another title, being reissued as 
‘The Secret History of the Court of Eng- 
land,’ &c., by Lady Anne Hamilton. What 
ever opinion may be formed of the ‘ His- 
torical Fragment,’ it is probable that the 
account of Hannah Lightfoot in the two 
later works was inspired by Olive Serres; and 
although some of the statements in these 
books are corroborated by other authorities, 
yet since they are all tainted by suspicion, it 
will be well to reject their evidence altogether. 


To this extent the conjectures of Mr. THoms 
may be accepted without demur. 

Less conclusive are his opinions with 
regard to the Hannah Lightfoot contro- 
versy in The Monthly Magazine of 1821 and 
1822, for these pages contain no reference to. 
Mrs. Serres, and speak only of an amour, not 
of a secret marriage with George III. In- 
deed, the following letter, which appeared in 
the magazine for October, 1821, p. 197, and 


was said to have been written by a cousin of 
the “ Fair Quaker,’’ tells a story to which her- 


relatives have always adhered :— 


“Hannah Lightfoot, when residing with her 
father and mother, was frequently seen by the King 
when he drove by going to and from the Parlia- 
ment House. She eloped in 1754, and was married 


to Isaac Axford at Keith’s ee which my father: 


discovered about three weeks after, and none of 
her family have seen her since, though her mother 


had a letter or two from her, but at last died of 


grief. ‘There were many fabulous stories about her,,. 


_but my aunt (the mother of H. — could 


never trace any to be true.”—3 S. xi. 


The obvious anachronism, and the am-- 


biguity with regard to Hannah Lightfoot’s 


place of residence, are unfortunate; but a. 
similar narrative was told in these columns. 
in the year 1856 by others of the “ Fair: 


Quaker’s ’’ family (2 S. i. 121, 322). More- 
over, as late as the year 1867, Mr. Jesse 


received a letter from a descendant of: 


Hannah’s uncle in corroboration of this. 


| version of the story (see Atheneum, 15 June,. 
1867). All these accounts are given by 


members of the Wheeler family, whose pedi- 
gree I have been able to trace in a fairly 


comprehensive manner from the records of: 


the Society of Friends. It is sufficient to 
remark that Rebecca Phillips, née Wheeler, 


born 31 Dec., 1780, the granddaughter of 


Hannah Lightfoot’s uncle and host, Henry 


Wheeler, linendraper, of Market Lane,. 


St. James’s (a lady who appears to have 
been living in 1856), was responsible for the 
accounts given at 2S. i. 121, 322. 


On the whole, the conclusions of Mr.. 
Tuoms that the articles in The Monthly 


Magazine are worthless do not seem to be 
warranted by the facts, yet all the same 
it will be safer to follow his methods, and 
seek for earlier accounts of the suspected 
amour of George III. There are several of 
a prior date, which could not have been 
inspired by the Princess Olive. 


I. The Public Advertiser, Friday, 7 Sept.,. 


1770, contains the following paragraph :— 


“The defence of H.R.H. [i.e., Henry Frederick, 
Duke of Cumberland] so often advertised as written 
by an M.P. is quite a catch-penny, the writer being 


Col. L{uttre]ll, who is no member at all. We are- 


| 
| 
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told that this defence will be ar be followed by 
a new Publication, entitled, ‘The Letters of an 
Elder Brother to a Fair Quaker,’ which will 
entirely retrieve the Literary Fame of an illus- 
trious family, which has been lately endangered by 
a hasty and incorrect writer belonging to it.” 

Only two months previously the Duke of 
Cumberland, the brother of George III., 
had been the defendant in an action for 
crim. con. brought against him by Lord 
Grosvenor, and had been mulcted in damages 
to the extent of 10,0007. Thus the reference 
to a connexion between the King and a 
‘* Fair Quaker ’’ has much significance. 


II. In The Citizen newspaper, Saturday, 
24 Feb., 1776, the following advertisement 
appears :— 

“Court Fragments. Which will be published by 
the Citizen for the Use, Instruction, and Amuse- 
ment of Royal Infants, and Young Promising 
Noblemen. 

The History and Adventuresof Miss L—htf—t, 
the Fair Quaker, wherein will be faithfully por- 
trayed some striking pictures of female constancy 
and princely gratitude, which terminated in the 
untimely death of that lady, and the sudden death 
of her disconsolate mother.” 

In the light of this statement it is well to 
remember that Mary Lightfoot, the mother 
of Hannah, died in St. James’s, parish, 
16 May, 1760. As I shall show later, there 
is a tradition, based upon a tombstone 
in Islington Churchyard, that the “ Fair 
Quaker ”’ died in 1759. 


III. ‘The Royal Register,’ by William 
Combe, published in 1779, speaks openly of 
the scandal in a note on pp. 139-41 of the 
third volume :— 

“Tt is not believed even at this time by many 

persons...... that he [George III.] had a mistress 
previous to his marriage. Such a circumstance was 
reported by many, believed by some, disputed by 
others, but proved by none: and with such suitable 
caution was the intrigue conducted, that if the body 
of people called Quakers, of which this young lady 
in question was a member, had not divulged the 
fact by the public proceedings of their meeting 
concerning it—it would, in all probability, have 
remained a matter of doubt to this day.” 
As we have seen, the researches of Mr. 
Tuoms at Devonshire House have proved 
the truth of the latter portion of this narra- 
tive. 


IV. In Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s ‘ His- 
torical Memoirs of his Own Time,’ under 
date January, 1781, further particulars 
are given in a review of the character of 
George III. :— 

“Stories were......generally circulated of his 
attachment to a young woman, a Quaker, about 
this time of his life, just as scandal many years 
afterwards whispered that he distinguished Lady 
Bridget Tollemache by his particular attentions. 


The former report was probably well founded, and 
the latter assertion was unquestionably true, but. 
those persons who have enjoyed most opportunities 
of studying the King’s character will most incline 
to believe that in neither instance did he pass the 
limits of innocent gallantry and occasional fami- 
liarity.”—Bickers, i. 

V. In Daunt’s ‘Personal Recollections. 
of Daniel O’Connell’ it is said that the 
Irish statesman in his youth conceived the- 
notion of writing a novel about George III. 
and his Quaker mistress ; and Mr. Jesse, in 
The Atheneum, 20 July, 1867, argues very 
plausibly that O’Connell’s idea must have- 
occurred to him before the year 1800. 

VI. In ‘Stories of the Streets of London,” 
1899, p. 361, Mr. H. Barton Baker informs 
us that he has found a passage in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine “ of about a century 
back, to which I have lost the reference,’” 
which indicates that the story of George III. 
and his Fair Quaker was generally accepted’ 
before the close of the eighteenth century. 
The loss of the note is unfortunate, but the- 
assertion of an author of Mr. Baker’s: 
eminence may be trusted implicitly. 

What, then, does the evidence amount to 
—setting aside the letters in The Monthly 
Magazine of 1821 and 1822 in deference to 
the scepticism of the late Mr. THoms ? 
According to the notes I have cited, there 
appears to have been a well-defined sus- 
picion during the last thirty years of the 
eighteenth century that King George III., 
in the days of his youth, had been engaged’ 
in an amour, either innocent or otherwise, 
with a pretty Quakeress, whose name is: 
given by The Citizen, 24 Feb., 1776, as 
Miss L—htfi—t. This fact in itself would’ 
have little significance, but for the consistent 
and straightforward story reiterated so 
often by the Wheeler family that the Prince’ 
of Wales’s inamorata was their kinswoman 
Hannah Lightfoot, and this family tradition, 
taken in conjunction with the records pre- 
served by the Society of Friends, seems to 
be conclusive in fixing the identity of the 
Fair Quaker.” 

The registers preserved at Devonshire 
House afford innumerable details of her 
family. Hannah Lightfoot, born 12 Oct., 
1730, was the daughter of Mathew Light- 
foot, shoemaker or cordwainer, of the 
parish of St. John, Wapping, who was 
married at the Savoy in the Strand to Mary 
Wheeler (his second wife) on 13 Aug., 1728, 
and who died at Wapping of asthma, aged’ 
forty-three, on 1 Feb., 1732/3. Hannah was 
the only daughter of the marriage, and her 
younger brother followed his father to the 
grave in a few months. The early death 
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of Mathew Lightfoot will account for her 
residence with her uncle, Henry Wheeler 
{a linendraper of Market Lane as early as 
the year 1735), who died of consumption 
at St. James’s, aged fifty-four, on 22 Jan., 
1758. She is the only Hannah Lightfoot 
mentioned in the registers whose age coin- 
cides with the requisite dates, and she was 
reported to a meeting of the Society on 1 Jan., 
1755, after having been married by a priest. 
The register of marriages at St. George’s 
Chapel, Mayfair (IKeith’s), contains the 
following entry :— 

“Dec. 11, 1753. Isaac Axford of St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate, and Hannah Lightfoot of St. James’s, 
Westminster.” 

Taking all these facts into consideration, 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
Hannah Lightfoot, the niece of Henry 
Wheeler, linendraper, of Market Street, 
St. James’s, the bride of Isaac Axford, 
and the renegade Quakeress, was the same 
lady for whom George, Prince of Wales, 
was believed by many of his contemporaries 
to have had a serious admiration. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


(To be continued.) 


ROTHWELL PARISH REGISTER. 


THE restoration of the earliest parish 
register of Rothwell, in the county of North- 
ampton, which had been missing for more 
than half a century, is worthy of being 
recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ This took place on 
16 September last, when it was handed over 
to the vicar, the Rev. J. A. M. Morley, by 
Mrs. Newsham, whose grandfather, a former 
Churchwarden (buried at Rothwell), had 
died possessed of it in 1869. It extends 
from 1614 to 1708, the first entry, 29 March, 
1614, being the burial of ‘‘ Francis Parsons, 
Viccar of Rothwell.” It is in good preserva- 
tion, save for the loss of a few pages of the 
baptisms, 1625-7, 1636-8, and 1700-2. 
An elaborate account of this volume (with 
some extracts therefrom), by ‘‘ Fredk. Wm. 
Bull,” entitled ‘An Interesting Find,’ is 
given in The Kettering Leader for 25 October. 

It is curious that, a few months previous 
to this restoration, there had appeared in 
‘The Report of the Northampton and 
Oakham Architectural Society’ an interest- 
ing article entitled ‘ Parish Register Extracts 
from Barby, Maidwell, Pytchley, and Roth- 
well, co. Northampton,’ commencing “earlier 
than the date of the now (1907) existing 
registers.”” This was contributed by the 


Rev. Henry Isham Longden, the extracts 


(which as to Rothwell end in 1706) having 
been taken by his ancestor, Sir Justinian 
Isham, 5th Baronet, who was born 1687, 
and died 1737. Of the nineteen children 
of Edward Hill, lord of the manor of Roth- 


well, by Susan, daughter of John Maunsell, 


of Thorpe Malsor, the baptisms (1667 to 
1689/90) of seventeen are extracted; but, 
oddly enough, that of Nathaniel, who suc- 
ceeded to the Rothwell estate in 1709, is 
omitted. This is given in the original 
register as ‘‘ Nathaniell, ye son of Mr. 
Edward Hill and Susanna his wife, born 
May 21 and bap. July 11, 1671,” he being 
mentioned in the Heralds’ Visitation of 
Northamptonshire in 1681 as the fourth 
son, and then “et. circa 10.” He died 
28 April, 1732, and was succeeded by his 
son George Hill (bap. 27 Sept., 1715, at 
Waddington, co. Lincoln), the King’s 
Ancient Serjeant-at-law (well known for 
his learning and eccentricity), who died 
without male issue, 22 Feb., 1808, aged 
ninety-two, being the last heir male of his 
race. See an account of this family of Hill 
in The Genealogist, N.S., vol. xv. (1899). 
Another somewhat important omission 
in the Baronet’s extracts is that of the 
burial of ‘‘ Mr. Edward Lambe,” 21 Nov., 
1626. He was brother of Sir John Lambe, 
of Rothwell, Dean of the Arches (1633-47), 
to whom the above-named Edward Hill 
(in right of his mother, Susan, wife of the 
Rev. John Hill, vicar of Rothwell, and 
daughter of the said Edward Lambe) was, 
19 April, 1673, “‘ great-nephew and next 
of kin,” and from whom he and his mother 
(who died May, 1665) inherited considerable 
property at Rothwell. G. E. C. 


Lewis Sources: BurKke.—- 
Perhaps even more remarkable than making 
immortal fun out of nothing at all is making 
it from the blank cartridges or the heavy 
artillery of other men’s matter ; and I think 
the process is more interesting to watch. 
The ‘ Ingoldsby Legends ’ is a case in point. 
Lewis Carroll’s work would richly repay 
more study in this line than seems to have 
been given to it. I have before called 
attention to his indebtedness to Nodier for a 
few germinal suggestions ; here I will point 
out a more striking one. In the ballad of 
‘Peter and Paul,’ in ‘Sylvie and Bruno,’ 
Paul agrees to lend Peter fifty pounds, 
takes a short-term bond for the money, 
then finds it ‘“‘ not convenient.’ to spare the 
cash, and in fact never gives him a farthing 
of it, but holds him to the bond, and throws 
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him in jail for the failure to repay the money 
he has never had. Now this is the exact 
situation set forth by Burke in the mighty 
speech on ‘The Nabob of Arcot’s Debts,’ 
which of course the old professor knew well. 
The Nabob wanted to borrow 160,000I. 
from the Madras Government to pay off his 
useless mercenaries, who were draining him 
dry ; they agreed to lend it to him, charged 
him interest from the time of the agreement, 
took two years to furnish part of the money, 
and never did furnish the whole. Mean- 
while he had to keep his soldiers under pay 
for lack of means to discharge them, and 
incur immense interest obligations to the 
English (at 12 per cent.); and as a result, 
a couple of years later he owed them the 
original 160,000/., and still had his troops 
under pay, with several months’ arrears, 
in consequence of borrowing to pay them 
off, besides having assigned to the English 
a large part of the territories from which 
alone he could gain revenues to pay principal 
or interest! The English played Paul, 
and the Nabob Peter; and I do not think 
it probable that the similarity in the very 
peculiar situations is coincidence. 
Forrest MoreGan. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Ocean Penny Post.—The Atheneum of 
26 October tells its readers that an ocean 
penny post was advocated in its pages as 
early as September, 1849. I think the 
desire for it is somewhat older—perhaps 
1847 or 1848: I cannot fix the exact date. 
A friend of mine, of about the same age as 
myself, was finishing his education at 
Putney College for Civil Engineers, and, 
when he came home for his summer vacation 
brought with him some envelopes with a 
“‘floreated border around the place for the 
Queen’s head,”’ enclosing the inscription, 
“ England, the world expects from thee an 
ocean penny postage.’ I had for several 
years one of these which he gave me, but it 
is gone now. If it were in existence, it 
would not be without interest. 

I well remember the strong feeling that 
existed against the penny post, not only 
before it came into action, but for some 
years after. One old clergyman—a wise 
and good man in many respects—was never 
tired of saying that ge ogy: the poor to 
correspond with each other on such easy 
terms was “ the pathway to revolution.” 

Epwarp PEAcOocK. 


CHRISTENING THE Derap.— The first 
Russian Christians were moved by such a 
strong belief in the regenerating efficacy of 


holy baptism, even upon the dead, that 
they actually took out of their tombs the 
remains of two of their heathen rulers, 
Yaropolk and Oleg, who had not embraced 
the Christian faith. After having been 
christened they were buried again. This 
happened in 1044, Oleg having died in 977, 
Yaropolk in 980 (cf. Nestor’s ‘ Chronicle,” 
chap. lvi.). We may infer from this touch- 
ing record that the ancient custom of burning 
their dead, which had prevailed among the 
Russians as well as among the Germans 
and many other pagan people, was already 
partly superseded, in pre-Christian times, 
by the usage of burying the 


Buiank LEAVEs IN Books: BIBLIOPEGUS. 
—In my copy of ‘“ Regum Pariumque 
Magne Britannie Historia Genealogica.... 
studio ac opera Jacobi Wilhelmi Im-Hoff. 
Norimberge,”’ 1690, between the “ Pars. 
Prior’? and the ‘“ Pars Posterior,’ 7.e., 
following p. 63, is a blank leaf—blank but. 
for the following on the second page :— 

“Hane chartam vacuam resecabit bibliopegus. 

“ Dieses ledige Blat wird der Buchbinder weg zu 

schneiden wissen.” 
Are such leaves and instructions uncommon ? 
Perhaps unintentionally the Latin instruc- 
tion is a hexameter verse. 

Bibliopegus”’ appears in Stephens’s 
‘Thesaurus,’ Editio Nova, 1734, the inter 
pretation being ‘‘librorum concinnator,”” 
and in Gesner’s, 1749, where the inter- 
pretation is ‘‘ Librorum concinnator vulgo 
vocatur, quem Magis Glutinatorem dixeris.”’ 
In Bailey’s Facciolati, 1827, it appears 
among the ‘“ Verba partim Greca Latine 
scripta, partim barbara....a nobis impro- 
bata,”’ following the main dictionary, the 
interpretation being ‘‘ qui libros compingit.”” 
The Greek substantive 3iBAcornyds appears 


to have been a barbarous. word. The 
modern Greek for ‘‘ bookbinder” is 
RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Dantet’s ‘Crviz Wars,’ 1595.—In the 
Introductory Notice to the Auction-Sale 
Catalogue of the early English books of the 
late Mr. Thomas J. McKee of New York, 
an acknowledgment is made of the valuable 
aid afforded by the use of the ‘ Catalogue of 
Original and Early Editions of some of the 
Poetical and Prose Works of English Writers 
from Langland to Wither,’ issued by the 
Grolier Club, and it is questioned whether 
any known work, on strictly 
lines, can be more absolutely depended 
upon. There is no doubt that this opinion 
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is correct, and it is therefore important that 
any variations from the collations given in 
that work should be recorded. In dealing 
with Daniel’s ‘ Civil Wars,’ 1595, it is stated 
that the signature on leaf F 2 is misprinted 
E2. Ina copy in my own possession I find 
the signature is correctly printed. The 
fourth canto is, however, set up very in- 
correctly. In the heading of ff. 73, 77, 78, 
and 87, “Third” is printed instead of 
“* Fourth ’”’; while f. 79 is misnumbered 80, 
f. 85 is misnumbered 86, and f. 87 is mis- 
numbered 88. W. F. PripEavux. 


Spanish Prace: Hertrorp HovsEe.— 
It is curious how writers persist in describing 
the Catholic Church of St. James as of 
Spanish Place, Manchester Square, whereas 
it is, of course, in George Street hard by. 
It was the old Embassy Chapel which was 
situated in Spanish Place, and, after demoli- 
tion of the interior, its walls stood for years 
black and dreary, quite an eyesore to the 
district. | Now the site is occupied by the 
inevitable flats. 

Anent this locality I also read that 
Hertford House, Manchester Square, was 
“for a long period the residence of the 
Spanish Ambassador.’”’ Is this correct ? 
If so, when? The name of Sir Richard 
Wallace is the only one associated in my 
mind with that fine mansion. 

CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Bruton CHurcH, WILLIAMSBURG, VIR- 
GINIA, (See 10 S. v. 244.)—Mr. HispGamE 
states that he is unable to find any account 
of the above church, which is said to be the 
second oldest Episcopal church on _ the 
American continent. A Bible presented by 
the King was formally placed in Bruton 
Church by the Bishop of London on 5 Octo- 
ber. A brief account of the ceremony will 
be found in The Morning Post of 7 October ; 
and the special correspondent of The 
Church Times promised in his letter to that 
journal of 11 October that he would send a 
full report of the presentation of the Bible 
in his next communication. 


LievuT.-CoLt. SHAKESPEARE IN 1656.—In 
the seventeenth century, especially during 
the Commonwealth, some imaginative and 
excited persons declared that they had seen 
portentous battles in the sky, and described 
their visions in quaint pamphlets such as 
that which readers of ‘The Antiquary’ 


may remember (chap. iii.). One of them 
was ‘A Relation of Strange and Wonderful 
Sights, 1 Jan. last, in the sky, near Selby.’ 


To this a reply was published, ‘A Second 
Edition of the New Almanack For the Year 
1656, or, the Nocturnall Revised,’ 1656. It 
pours ridicule on the sky-gazers, and pre- 
tends to identify the leaders of the aerial 
militia, e.g., ‘‘ Lieutenant Colonell Shake- 
speare, a very redoubted commander ”’ 
(p. 10). What would the critic have said 
of our military balloons ? WwW. C. Bz 


‘* BESTURNE IN TROUBADOUR POETRY. 
—This was the name of contentious or com- 
petitive lays between rimeurs, often of 
Normandy and England respectively. One 
such is commented on in p. 455 of Béddeker’s 
‘ Altenglische Dichtungen des MS. Harl. 
2253,’ in notes on T. Wright’s ‘ Specimens of 
Lyric Poetry,’ p. 31, beginning “ Weping 
hauep myn wonges wet.’’ With regard to 
this, a Norman poet (see MS. Digby 86, 
fol. 111) writes of 

La grant guerre 
De rimeur de engleterre 
E de mei; 
closing with the words :— 
Ceo fist richard en un este, 
Si Papela /a besturne. 

As to the word itself, cf. O.Fr. bestorneis, 
wrong side up, suggested by Dr. H. Bradley 
as the true reading for ‘‘ westernais”’ in 
‘ Allit. Po.,’ i. 307, and bestourned, upset, 
in ‘The Book of the Knight of La Tour- 
Landry’ (E.E.T.S. 202/10)—the latter, by 
the way, being an earlier quotation (1440) 
than is given inthe‘ N.E.D.’ H. P. L. 


PROVAND’s LorpsHIP, GLAsGow. — The 
following extract from The Scotsman of 
Thursday, 24 October, may perhaps be con- 
sidered worthy of preservation in your 
columns :— 

‘““THE Provanp’s LorpsHip Dixner.—In the 
evening [of the ogg Lord Rosebery attended as 
principal guest the dinner of the Provand’s Lord- 
ship Club in the Trades House. The Club was 
formed about a year ago by a number of public- 
spirited gentlemen anxious to preserve for posterity 
the historic old Provand’s Lordship in High Street, 
a house which was built about the years 1455 and 
1472, and is supposed to be the oldest inhabited 
house in Scotland. It was the residence of St. 
Nicholas Hospital and the prebendaries of Provand 
before the Reformation of 1560, and it is believed it 
was occupied by Mary, Queen of Scots, during her 
visit to Darnley. By the intervention of the Club 
this ancient structure has now been saved from the 
fate of improvement out of existence. In keeping 
with the aims and ideals of such a body, last even- 
ing’s dinner was eaten amid surroundings and under 
conditions which took the guests back in imagina- 
tion to the days of Bailie Nicol Jarvie. True, but 
few of the guests had responded to the optional 
suggestion to appear in old-time garb, but the 
bizarre effect of modern evening dress was quite 
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discounted by the appearance of the hall and the 
tables. The latter were of plain stained deal, 
innocent otf covering. They were laid out severely, 
but in a manner which was, to say the least. 
striking and quaint. Multitudes of candles in old 
brass candelabra took the place of present-day 
illuminants. Pewter tankards and tappit hens 
lined the boards; punch, nut-brown ale, London 
stout, and other beverages were there in plenty; 
and, lastly, the food was described in old Scots, 
and served in unostentatious manner by a staff o 
yg attired young women. The atmosphere of 
the gathering was quite as old-fashioned as the 
surroundings. Through the reek sent up by 
churchwarden_ pipes snatches of history, more or 
less connected, were flung across the table, and 
formed the basis of many of the speeches. Scottish 
song and story formed part of the programme. The 
walls, too, were hung plentifully with fine old brass 
sconces, whose polished surfaces reflected the 
flickering lights of the old four-hours’ candles. Two 
stalwart waiters in knee-breeches, coloured coats, 
and white wigs paraded the floor to assist in the 
waiting, and the custodian of Provand’s Lordship, 
stationed on the reo. announced the toast in 
truly dignified and im»ressive style.” 
J. A. 


Edinburgh. 


LANDOR AND MeENaAGE.—I do not know 
whether attention has been drawn to the 
fact that the beginning of W. S. Landor’s 
epitaph on George IV., 

Heic . jacet 

Qui . ubique . et . semper . jacebat 

(‘ Poemata et Inscriptiones,’ ed. 1847, p. 259) 
bears a close resemblance to Epigram clxiii., 
‘ Hermogenis, hominis nihili, Epitaphium ’— 

Qui semper jacuit, hic jacet Hermogenes, 

in Ménage’s ‘ Poemata’ (p. 158, 8th ed., 
1687). 

Landor’s opinion, by the way, of the 
Frenchman’s ‘Poemata’ is recorded in 
his ‘Questio quamobrem poete Latini 
recentiores minus legantur,’ about one- 
twelfth through, p. 271, at the end of the 
“Poemata et Inscriptiones,’ ed. cit., where 
he has written: ‘‘ Menagius, omni (preter 
poeticam) laude cumulatus.”’ 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

University College, Aberystwith. 


JOHN Price.—To the list of his works in 
*D.N.B.,’ xlvi. 330, should be added 
“*Commentarii in Varios Novi Testamenti 
Libros; his accesserunt Adnotationes in 
Psalmorum Librum—Londinii, 1660,” fol. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Litrtecote Hovse, 
tragic story connected with this mansion 
was retold in the Daily Mail of 17 Sep- 
tember. It was tacked on to the recent 
announcement that the late proprietor, 


Mr. Francis William Leybourne-Popham, 
had left estate valued at 100,000/. The 
story duly appears in ‘The Haunted 
Homes and Family Traditions of Great 
Britain,’ by John H. Ingram (3rd ed., 1886, 
pp. 134-8). An article on Littlecote, re- 
printed from The St. James’s Gazette, was 
published in The Genealogical Magazine for 


¢ | December, 1897. See also 7S. xi. 449, 517; 


8 S. x. 234, 306, 342, 446. 
Joun T. Pace. 


Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Cuartes II. anp CATHERINE OF BRa- 
GANZA: AN PainTING.—In my posses- 
sion is an oil painting which represents 
unmistakably the ‘‘ Merry Monarch ” seated 
on the left side of a table, upon which rests 
his crown, with that of his queen behind. 
On the right side, equally unmistakable, to 
judge from her portraits in the National 
Portrait Gallery, is Catherine of Braganza, 
whose right hand rests in her lap, supported 
by her left fore-arm. The King’s left arm 
rests gracefully upon the table, and the 
beautifully tapering ~— of both remind 
one of Lely, as do also the graceful and easy 
attitudes of both. The canvas has been cut 
down for some reason, and framed in a later 
style. It belonged to a relative, from whom, 
however, before his death, I heard nothing 
concerning its history. Mr. Cust, to whom 
I showed a photograph of it which I had 
had taken, could give me no information ; 
neither could Mr. Donoghue, of the Print 
Department, British Museum, recall any 
engraving after it. It appears to be a con- 
temporary painting of the King and Queen, 
and, to my inexpert judgment, possibly a 
Lely. Can any of your readers throw some 
light upon it, as to who is the artist, &c. ? 
Is it unique ? 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 

Deene, Streatham. 


SuFFoLk BisHopric.—I notice that some 
critics (notably in The Church Times) raise 
the objection of tradition to a new bishopric 
taking its name from a county, asserting that 
the city of the “ bishop’s stool” has always 
given the name to a diocese. J. Thorpe’s 
*Registrum Roffense’ (1769: at p. 441) 
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gives a charter of Lanfranc, dated in 1087,* 
which ends :— 

**Hujus autem concessionis & restitucionis rogo 
testes sint Herbertus episcopus Suffolchie & 

aldewynus abbas sancti Edmundi, & clerus & 
yopulus totus in comitatibus Suffolchie et Cante- 
reggie et omnes alii Christi fideles ad quorum 
noticiam futuris temporibus hoc factum perveniat. 
Acta, &c.” 

Herbertus apparently stands for the 
name of Herfast, Bishop of Thetford; and 
I shall be glad to know whether he or other 
later bishops are elsewhere referred to as 
“of Suffolk” in authentic instruments. 


CovuRVOISIER.—I am anxious to know 
whether this man, who was executed for 
the murder of Lord William Russell in 1840, 
had been tried for murder previously ; and 
the following story, related to me by Laura 
Cecilia, Countess of Antrim, in 1875, is my 
reason for wishing to know :— 

“My father, the fifth Earl of Macclesfield, when 
residing in London, was made aware of his butler’s 
habit of staying out late at night; and being 
determined to puta stop to it, he told the maid— 
who, he discovered, was to let him in—that he 
would take this job on on a certain night, sending 
her to bed. At an early hour the next morning the 
butler’s return was announced by a signal that 
Lord Macclesfield had learnt from the maid. The 
man was cloaked and booted, and covered with 
mud. Observing some hesitation on the part of the 
man to go first upstairs, as well as a sinister move- 
ment on his part to his pocket, his master whipped 
out a pistol and bade him go up first, got him up, 
and locked him in.” 

This man was, said Lady Antrim, Cour- 
voisier, who was tried for highway robbery 
and murder committed by him that night 
on Hounslow Heath. 

Haroitp MAtet, Col. 


IsBotson : Hypr.—A yeoman farmer of 
Derbyshire named Samuel Ibbotson married, 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
a lady named Anne Hyde, of (I believe) a 
county family of Derbyshire. Are an 
particulars to be ascertained of this family 
of Hyde? A resident at the Antipodes, 
I am not in a situation to use a reader’s 
ticket at the British Museum, and must 
ask the assistance of some kind reader of 
“N. & Q.’ R. M. 


CrRoMWELL: Bertiss: KINDERLEY.—To 
facilitate identifying three portraits of the 
Cromwell family, on the same canvas, said 
to be painted by Jonathan Richardson, 


* Thorpe professes to copy from the Cottoni 
MS. Faustina, B.v. nid nian 


could your readers give any information 
upon the following subjects ? 

1. Cromwell.—The place and date of the 
marriage of Sarah Gatton and Richard Crom- 
well, son of Major Henry Cromwell, son of 
Henry, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Also 
the places and dates of their deaths, and 
names of their children, with any further 
particulars. 

2. Bettiss.—Any particulars of a family 
ofthisname. Late in the eighteenth century 
George Bettiss came from the Eastern 
Counties to Carnarvonshire as_ private 
secretary to the first Lord Newborough. In 
Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell’ a Sir John Petters of 
Suffolk is named. Could that be meant, in 
those days of erratic spelling, for Bettiss ? 

3. Kinderley.—Information of the family 
history of Nath. Kinderley, the great 
engineer, who cut the channel of the Dee 
in 1730-40, and was engaged in draining 
the Fens in 1750-51. A snuff-box has the 
following inscription: ‘‘ Nath. Kinderley, 
R. LL. G. 1736.” 

Communications may be sent direct to 
myself. F. W. 

1, Paradise Row, Chester. 


‘Ienes Fatut,’ Huprsrastic Porm.— 
Can any reader give the name of the author 
of a poem in Hudibrastic verse ‘ Ignes- 
Fatui; or, False Lights,’ printed and pub- 
lished in 1810 by Rouse, Kirby & Lawrence, 
Canterbury ? The copy in my possession 
bearing that date is cap. 8vo, 53 pp., in grey 
wrapper, price ls. 6d. The writer, in a@ 
lengthy preface, describes himself as one 
who “sought relief from the duties of an 
anxious and toilsome profession in poetical 
composition.” The book contains only 
the first canto, and the remainder was to 
follow if the first part met with public 
approval. In my opinion, the verse is 
equal to ‘ Hudibras,’ of which it is an imita- 
tion. The following passage from the 


Y | preface may assist in identifying the writer. 


He refers to himself as situated in a retired 
village, and, after describing the rustic 
bower in which he was writing, adds :—. 

“In the fore part of my prospect I have one of 
the most venerable monastic houses in the kiny- 
dom, partly in ruins, and the village church. Ata 
distance I catch a view of the Downs, the Roman 
ruins of Richborough, and a part of the fine country 
of East Kent.” 

This description seems to suggest the neigh- 

bourhood of Langdon Abbey, between Dover 

and Sandwich, or Minster in the Isle of 

Thanet. J. BAvINGTON JONES. 
Dover. 
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TAVERN Sicn.—There was a curious sign 
on a public-house either between Orchard 
Street and Duke Street or a little further 
east, which has recently disappeared. It 
was a cross surmounted by a housemaid’s 
cap, and underneath: ‘ Quod petes [petis?], 
hic est.” 

I thought that the explanation might be 
that this was the site of the historic inn 
where the prisoners on the way to Tyburn 
were given a drink, and that the sign signi- 
fied that the unfortunate could call for what 
he liked, and was at the same time a warn- 
ing to put his trust in the Cross. Of the 
— I could give no interpretation. 

see in The Globe of 16 October that 
the drink was given at the ‘“ Black Bull” 
in Holborn. Can readers of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
any explanation ? F. H. Viene. 


Brittany Ipotatrous 
read in ‘Guernsey Folk-lore,’ from MSS. 
by the late Sir Edgar MacCulloch, edited by 

dith F. Carey, 1903 :— 

“Tt is well known that up to the end of the 
seventeenth century the inhabitants of a district 
in the Département du Morbihan, in Brittany, 
adored with superstitious and obscene rites a rude 
stone image commonly known as ‘La Vénus de 
Quinipilly,’ and which was certainly not a Christian 
image. 

Rites of this type were formerly con- 
nected with many large stones in France, 
and traces of the same cult are to be dis- 
covered in English popular superstitions ; 
but how did one of the stones come to bear 
the name of Venus? By what process was 
the Celtic or pre-Celtic folk-name of such 
an object of worship replaced by one 
adopted from the vocabulary of the upper 
ranks of society ? L. C. 8. 


Erra Pater.—Dr. Zachary Grey, com- 
menting on the lines in Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ 


In mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe, or Erra Pater, 


says of the latter :— 


_ William Lilly, the famous astrologer of those 
times, so called by Mr. Butler, Memoirs of the year 
1649 and 1650. The House of Commons had so great 
a regard to his predictions, that the author of 
Mercurius Pragmaticus [Marchamont Nedham] 
styles the members the sons of Erra Pater. Butler 
probably named him_so from an old astrologer of 
whose predictions John Taylor the water-poet 
makes mention in the Preface to his ‘Cast over the 
Water.’ The elder Loveless (in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘Scornful Lady’) calls Abigail ‘ Dirty 
December, with a face as old as Erra Pater, and 
such a prognosticating nose’; and of Charles the 
Scholar (in| Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘Elder 
Brother’) *tis observ’d, ‘That, after six hours’ 
conference with the stars, he sups with old Erra 


Pater’: see ‘ Younger Brother,’ by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Act I. sc. ii. And the writer of ‘A Letter 
sent to London froma Spy at Oxford,’ 1643, p. 13, 
says, ‘Surely the devil ow’d us a shame, that none 
of us were skilled in the book of fortune, Erra 
Pater, or Booker’s Almanac.’ Some are of opinion, 
that by Erra Pater he meant the Wandering Jew, 
named Joh. Buttadeus.” 

The lives of William Lilly and John 
Booker are given in the ‘D.N.B.’ The 
name Buttadeus is applied to the Wandering 
Jew, I believe, in Andreas Libavius’s ‘ Praxis 
Alchimiz,’ published at Frankfort in 1605 
and 1607; but I have not seen the book. 
From a ‘Map of the Microcosme,’ by H. 
Browne, 1642, Brand in his ‘Popular 
Antiquities ’ cites :— 

“Surely all astrologers are Erra Pater’s dis- 

ciples, and the divel’s professors, telling their 
opinions in spurious enigmatical doubtful tearmes, 
tke the oracle at Delphos.” 
Was there an old astrologer known as Erra 
Pater ? If not, what is the allusion in the 
above extracts? Is the Wandering Jew 
ever stated to have taken interest in astro- 
logy ? Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘Toe SHOTOVER PAPERS; OR, ECHOES 
FROM Oxrorp.’—Can any one inform me of 
the names of the “ five undergraduates ” 
who are stated at 5 S. xii. 135 to have 
edited ‘The Shotover Papers,’ which came 
out in thirteen numbers from February, 
1874, to February, 1875? I believe the 
publication is now not easily to be met with, 
and it would be interesting if its contents 
could be identified with members of the 
University who have since become well 
known. W. B. H. 


Tue Crucirixion.—Has the year of the 
Crucifixion, and if so, the day of the 
month, been finally settled by critics and 
astronomers ? T. Witson. 

Harpenden. 


The matter was discussed at 9 S. vi. 305, 412; 
vil. 35. The latest views will be found in the 
‘Encyclopedia Biblica’ (A. & C. Black, 1903). We 
do not desire to reopen the question. ] 


Sm Gitpert BeaucHamP: Sir RICHARD 
Francis.—Can any of your readers give me 
information, or tell me of any work that 
would help me, about a Gilbert Beauchamp 
or Bewcham knighted at Leicester 19 May, 
1426? I have been unable to find a Gilbert 
at that date in the Beauchamp pedigrees, 
or any item respecting him in any of the 
books I have been able to obtain on the 
subject. 

I desire information also concerning 
Richard Francis, knighted 11 Oct., 1399 
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His name does not appear in the pedigree 
of the Francis family of Foremark, co. Derby. 


JOHN RADCLIFFE. 
Furlane, Greenfield, Yorks. 


EsurNE’s ‘ PLAINE PatHway,’ 1624.— 
In Messrs. Hodgson & Co.’s announcement 
of book sales in ‘ N. & Q.’ for 5 October is a 
book or tract described as ‘ Eburne’s 
‘Plaine Pathway to Plantations (in New 
Foundland),’ the three parts of this exces- 
sively scarce tract complete, 1624.’ Where 
ean I obtain information about the author ? 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


PRAYERS ABOUT LAMBS AND GREEN 
FIELDS.—Writing of the early years of the 
nineteenth century, Mrs. Charles Bagot 
remarks in ‘ Links with the Past,’ p.!27 :— 

“‘T wish I_had written down the prayers of an 
old woman I knew who rejoiced in the name of 
Puddifoot.’. They were long verses, which she 
said she recited every morning and night. They 
were not about God or religion, but about lambs 
and green fields, and I suspect of great antiquity. 
answered the of prayer to her, and 
doubtless were accep as such, for she recited 
them as an act of worship.” 

Can anybody quote these lines at length ? 
Sr. SwiItHIn. 


“My NAME IS WILLIAM GUISEMAN.’’— 
I desire to obtain the whole of the Scotch 
ballad commencing :— 
My name is William Guiseman, 
And I dwell in Stirling town ; 
I have committed murder. 
And that is quite well known. 


G. C. W. 


Lirerary ALLUusions.—Can any of your 
readers explain the following references ? 

1. “My thoughts bent on bullion robbery 
like a second Jem the Penman” (in James 
Payn’s ‘On Her Majesty’s Service, Special ’). 

2. “As the defeated tyrant overthrew the 
chessboard ”’ (in R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Mark- 
heim ’). 

3. Can any one tell me about the songs 
from which Mr. Kipling (apparently) quotes 
the following verses in ‘Only a Subaltern’ ? 

(a) Leave the what at what-its-name, 
Leave the flock without shelter, 
Leave the corpse uninterred, 
Leave the bride at the altar! 

(b) Is there a single joy or pain 
That I never kno-ow ? 
You do not love me; ’tis in vain; 
Bid me good-bye and go! 

I should be very grateful for information 
on any of these points. C. Sutty. 


{1. Surely this refers to the famous play of that 
name. } 


Replies. 


PENNY POST: WILLIAM 
DOCKWRA. 


(10 8S. viii. 370.) 


I am glad to think that the claims of this 
farseeing London merchant to be the ori- 
| ginator of the “‘ Penny Post’ are now in a 
fair way to receive recognition. That the 
proposal should hail from Dublin makes it 
the more welcome. In De Laune’s ‘ Present 
| State of London,’ 1681, p. 350 and onwards, 
are many particulars of the founding of 
this undertaking, which will be of much 
interest to Mr. Macurre; and as the book 
is now scarce, the following extracts relating 
_to William Dockwra will doubtless interest a 

larger circle 


“Of the Penny Post.—This useful Invention is 
little more than a year old, being begun in April, 
1680. The chief Undertaker that introdue’d it 
into Practice, is one Mr. William Dockwra, 
Merchant, a Native and Citizen of ndon, 

‘formerly one of His Majesty's Sub-Searchers in 
| the Custom-House of London, as in the List of 
| those Officers appears. A Person, whose approved 
Reputation for Industry and Fidelity was well 
known to all for above ten years in that Office: 
| And to whom the Publick is obliged, he having, 
with his Partners, spent much time, and a great 
Sum of money, to bring this Undertaking on foot, 
wherein they encounter’d with no small Diffi- 
culties, not only by Affronts and Indignities from 
the Vulgar sort, who seldom weigh Publick or 
Generous Designs, but at the Beam of Little, 
Selfish, By-Ends, but also by more dangerous 
Attaques; for there have been Attempts made, 
by some Persons, to persuade his Royal Highness 
, the Duke of York, that it intrench’d upon the 
| General Post-Office, and damnifi’d it; whereupon 
many Actions were brought, and a chargeable Suit 
of Law follow’d: But, questionless, the Duke is 
better inform’d now; for it is most certain, that 
this does much further the Revenue of the Grand 
Post-Office, and is an universal Benefit to all the 
Inhabitants of these Parts: so that whoever goes 
about to deprive the City of so useful a 2 
deserves no thanks from the Duke, nor any Body 
else, but to be Noted as an Enemy to Publick and 
Ingenious Inventions....... 

“Tt is a Note of Consideration, That Mr. 
Dockwra, has a numerous Family of eight young 
Children; who being forsaken by some others soon 
after it began, and left to shift for himself, carried 
on this Undertaking singly, for above half a year 
at his own proper charge and hazard, against all 
the Difficulties, Oppositions and Discouragements 
that attended it, though now he hath several 
Citizens in partnership with him. But I am truly 
informed, that the Income does not yet amount to 
three-fourths of the necessary openge to support it ; 
therefore I am persuaded that this Honourable City 
will employ the Inventers, rather than an Invader, if 
ever any such should be; and that ’tis much below 
such a Prince as his Royal Highness is, to desire 
the Ruine of such a family. 


LONDON 
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“T am the more large upon this Particular, 
because it would be a general Discouragement to 
the Contrivers of useful and — Inventions, 
if others should be encouraged to reap the Crop of 
what they with such charge and labor have sown. 

“The Principal Office to which all Accompts &c. 
are daily transmitted, is in Lyme Street, at the 
Dwelling-house of the said Mr. kwra, formerly 
the Mansion-house of Sir Robert Abdy, Knt.” 


It seems more than probable that the 
dangerous Attaques of which De Laune 
speaks had their origin in the opposition of 
a powerful Court party, who had fears that 


their income derived from the General Post | P 


Office was in jeopardy. In the accounts of 
the Post Office for the year ending 3 Oct., 
1692, there appears no less a sum than 
11,8501. (a very ven sum in those days) paid 
in “pensions” to five persons, viz., the 
Duchess of Cleveland, 2,700/.; the Mar- 
quess of Carmarthen, 3,500/.; the Earl of 
Rochester, 3,400/.; the Earl of Bath, 
1,875l. ; and Mr. William Dockwra, 3751. 

Of these it would appear to us in these 
days that the only proper charge on the 
Post Office was the last and smallest, viz., 
that to the inventor of the Penny Post 
branch of the service. 

One is hardly surprised to find that such 
plain speaking in reference to exalted per- 
sonages cost poor De Laune his ears in the 
pillory, and his life in a debtor’s cell. 

Wm. Norman. 


Fieet STREET, No. 7 (10 S. viii. 248, 
350).—My note was intended as only a brief 
record of the change of business at this 
address. By an oversight, I did not refer 
to p. 358 of The Archeological Journal 
{December, 1895): the information there 
provided in Mr. F, G. Hilton Price’s paper 
on ‘The Signs of Old Fleet Street’ would 
have prevented an omission which I regret. 

The few early directories at hand give the 
following data: 1783—4—5, John Lee, haber- 
dasher; 1811-17, Sale & Co., boot and shoe 
makers. 

The only illustration of the old premises 
that has come before my notice is that pro- 
vided on the cover of ‘ A General Catalogue 
of Law Books’ issued by Henry Butter- 
worth, 1850. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Mr. JaacaRp is, I think, in error as to his 
statement with regard to No. 7 ever having 
been occupied by Henry Smith. Smith’s 
sign was the ‘Holy Trinity” (not the 
“‘Trinity’’), and he did not dwell within 
Temple Bar, but without—a circumstance 
which Mr. E. ,Gordon Duff correctly con- 
notes; see his ‘ Printers, Stationers, and 


Bookbinders of Westminster and London 
from 1476 to 1535’ (1906, p. 176). Neither 
had Smith’s father-in-law, Robert Redman, 
anything to do with No. 7, Fleet Street. 
Ames in his ‘Typographical Antiquities,’ 
1786, vol. ii. p. 706, also says that “‘ Henry 
Smythe dwelt at the sign of the Holy Trinity 
without Temple Bar, in St. Clement’s 
Parish.” J. MacMicHaeEt. 


The earliest mention of the shop between 
the two Temple gates is found in the colo- 
hon of an undated book, a translation of 
the ‘Sileni Alcibiadis’’ of Erasmus, printed 
for John Gowghe, and therefore not later 
than 1543, in which year he died. This 
book was to be sold “in Fletestrete between 
the two temples in the shop of Hary Smyth 
stacioner.’’ This H. Smyth printed a num- 
ber of law books about 1545-6, but his 
address was then the sign of the “ Trinity,” 
outside Temple Bar, in St. Clement’s parish. 
He died in 1550. About 1552-3 we find 
Richard Tottell in occupation of the shop 
between the two Temple gates. He was 
the son of an Exeter fishmonger, and was 
made free of the Stationers’ Company in 
August, 1547, and therefore could not have 
carried on business on his own account 
before that time. 

There still remains to be discovered who 
was the tenant of the shop from the time of 
Smyth’s removal to the time of Tottell’s 
settlement there, and perhaps a little more 
information on this point might be obtained 
from an examination of the Lay Subsidy 
Rolls of 4 April, 35 Henry VIII., z.e. 1544, 
for St. Bride’s parish, Faringdon Without. 

E. Gorpon Durr. 


Deror’s ‘CoLoneL Jacque’ (10 S. viii. 
87).—At this reference I asked where a 
copy of the first edition of this book, with 
title-page dated 1722, could be seen. Three 
months have elapsed, and I have not re- 
ceived a single answer to my query, 
although I have given time for replies to 
come from America, where bibliography has 
several eminent professors. 

According to Lowndes, who has been fol- 
lowed by other bibliographers, the first 
edition of ‘ Colonel Jacque’ was published 
in 1722, the second in 1723, and the third 
in 1724. I have been a collector in a small 
way for considerably more than thirty 
years, and as during my experience I had 
never met with a ww with title - 
dated 1722, I asked if such a copy could 
anywhere be seen. 

‘Colonel Jacque,’ according to Lee, was 
published on 20 Dec., 1722. en, aS now, 
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it was the custom for publishers to postdate 
their title - pages, and I believe a copy of 
the book in my own possession which is 
dated 1723 is really the first edition, and 
that Lowndes is mistaken. In corroboration 
of this view, I may state that in Scott’s 
edition of Defoe’s ‘ Works’ a facsimile of 
the title-page dated 1723 is given as that 
of the first edition. 

My only doubt on the subject arose from 
the fact that this title - page consists of a 
single leaf, and might possibly be a ‘‘cancel.”’ 
But as ‘The Preface’ begins on the first 
page of sheet a, the title-page, in the 
absence of a half-title (of which there are 
no signs in my copy, which is in the 
original binding, nor is it included in the 
pagination), must necessarily be a single leaf. 

Mr. W. M. Voynich, of Shaftesbury 
Avenue, whose last catalogue was reviewed 
ante, p. 360, and whose knowledge of scarce 
books is perhaps unrivalled, assures me that 
he has no record of a copy with the 1722 
title-page, and that in his belief it has no 
existence. Other booksellers whom I have 
consulted have confirmed me in this view. 

My own experience is that ‘ Colonel 
Jacque’ with the 1723 date is a far rarer 
book than ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ Moll Flan- 
ders,’ or any of the much - sought - after 
first editions of Defoe. The British Museum 
copy, which is dated 1723, has ‘ Second 
Edition ’’ on the title-page. The collation 
of the first issue is as under: Title, verso 
blank, pp. [i. ii]; Preface, pp. iii-vii ; 
P. [viii] blank; text, pp. 1-399; p. [400] 

lank. There are no head-lines, the pagina- 
tion being within brackets in the middle. 
P. 311 is misnumbered 411; on p. 317 the 
figure 7 is duplicated in place of a bracket ; 
and p. 358 is misnumbered 316. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


Gostine Famity (10 S. viii. 209, 255).— 
It may be useful to Mr. THurstan Mar- 
THEWS in the task he has before him to give 
the conclusion of the quaint inscription 
quoted by Mr. Hotpen from 
Weever’s ‘ Funeral Monuments.’ The Rev. 
W. J. Loftie in his ‘ Memorials of the Savoy ’ 
(1878), p. 166, winds up the epitaph as follows: 
“He was servant to the Right Honourable 
the Lord Hunsden, Lord Chamberlain, and 
deceased the 22d July, 1586.” 

Perhaps it may not be considered beside 
the mark to allude to Sir Francis Gosling, 
who was Alderman‘of the Ward of Farring- 
don Without ; to whom the statue of Queen 
Elizabeth on the old Lud-gate, on its 
demolition in 1760, was given; and who 


presented it to the Church of St. Dunstan- 
in-the-West. This City worthy died 29 
Dec., 1768. 

I would also add that at 7 S. i. 268, 354, 
will be found some remarks on this family ; 
and at 7 S. ii. 349 a communication about 
the Sheffield collections of Ralph Gosling. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 


The date of the death of Humphrey 
Gosling (ante, p. 256) is given with the last 
two lines of the epitaph in ‘A New View of 
London’ (Hatton’s), 1708, 403, s.v. 
‘St. Mary le Savoy (alias Strand) Church’ : 
Dec. 1586.”’ In the ‘Index to the 
Monuments,’ &c., the name appears as 
Goslin. 

According to ‘The English Baronetage,’ 
1741 (by Wotton, aided by Collins), Thomas 
Goslyn, of Westminster, Esq., Master of 
the Signet Office, married Anne, widow of 
George Killegrew, Esq., son and heir of 
Sir Peter Killegrew, of Arwenack, in Corn- 
wall, Bart., and daughter of John St. 
Aubyn, Esq., who was ceated a baronet 
24 Car. II., @.e., 1672-3 (vol. iii. part ii. 
pp. 545-6). Sir William Gosselin held the 
Shrievalty of London, 1684, by commission 
jointly with Sir Peter Vandeput (<bid., 
vol. iv. p. 205). RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


KILMARNOCK DocuMENT oF 1547 (10 S. 
viii. 271).—With respect to the “ earliest 
document ”’ known re Kilmarnock, might I 
refer Mr. GEMMELL to my ‘ Kilmarnock and 
its More Ancient History,’ which appeared 
in the Kilmarnock local paper during 1903-4? 
From this he will learn that Kilmarnock 
Church and its “clerk’’ are mentioned in 
1299, &c. 

ALFRED CuHas. Jonas, F.S.A.Scot. 

Thornton Heath. 


ENGLIsH PLAYERS IN GERMANY IN 1592 
(10 S. viii. 305).—It would appear from 
Fynes Moryson, as quoted at the above 
reference, that only the baser sort of English 
players visited Germany ; but was this the 
case? Mr. Hedderwick, in the introduction 
to his version of the old German puppet play 
of ‘Doctor Faust’ (London, 1887), does not 
give one this impression. He has a list of 
dates from 1586 to 1683 at which various 
companies of English players were performing 
in Germany (several of them at different 
Courts), and in other parts of the Continent. 
and attributes to them great influence upon 
the development of the drama in Germany, 
down to the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War. C. C. B. 
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Court LEET: Manor Court (10 S. vii. 
327, 377; viii. 16, 93, 334).—The Court 
Leet of Southampton meets each year on 
the third Tuesday after Easter. A ve 
able paper on this subject by Prof. F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw was published in vol. v. of 
The Papers and Proceedings of the Hampshire 
Field Club and Archeological Society in 1906. 
It embodies the substance of an address 
delivered (by him) before the Club at Cutt 
Thorn, the ancient meeting-place of the 
Court, on the “ Law Day,” 16 May, 1905. 
Therein the Professor remarks :— 

‘*Tt is no small thing, and it speaks by no means 
indistinctly of the reverence that still exists among 
us, that some thirty busy men of affairs can 
found year by year willing to give up half a morn- 
ing in order to take part with smiles, and yet with 
intelligent appreciation, in a venerable pageant 
from which all substantial reality has long since 
vanished...... The cases which the jurors presented 
to the consideration of the mayor and his brethren 
were divisible into two large classes: serious 
offences, mainly felonies......and the second, com- 
mon nuisances, trespasses, trade regulations...... 
[also the suppression of] unlawful games, such as 
carding, dicing, skittle- playing, bowling, and 
tennis, which were supposed to interfere with the 
practice of archery, and to provide opportunities 

or conspiracy.” 

The Southampton Court Leet records from 
1603 to 1624 have recently (1907) been issued 
to subscribers by the Southampton Record 
Society, under the editorship of Prof. 
Hearnshaw. The entire volume is most 
entertaining and instructive, and well worth 
the perusal of those interested in the manners 
and customs of the Middle Ages. 

F. H. Suckiina. 

Highwood, Romsey. 


R. S. B. may like to know that Manorial 
Courts were held in October at Llantrisant 
Pandy, Roath, Caerphilly, and other places, 
in the county of Glamorgan, for the Manors 
of Miskin and Glynrhondda, Senghenydd, 
Ruthyn, &c., pertaining to the Marquess of 
Bute. These Courts have been held un- 
interruptedly from the period of the Norman 
Conquest, when Glamorgan and Morgannwg 
were seized and held by Fitzhamon. If 
R. 8S. B. would care to write to me direct, 
I could furnish him with many particulars 
as to the mode of holding these Courts (Leet, 
Baron, Customary, &c.), with the distinction 
peculiar to each. Ap Ruys. 

84, Adelaide Road, West Ealing, W. 


I think the following paragraph from The 
Warwick Advertiser of 26 October may per- 
haps interest the querist :— 

“*The Court Leet.—The ancient practice of hold- 
ing a court leet was witnessed at Warwick on 


TY | Shire Hall, and the names of the ju 


Wednesday morning. The Lords of the Leet are 
the Corporation, and the Steward is the Town 
Clerk (Mr. Brabazon Campbell). The latter pre- 
sided at the meeting of the Court Leet Jury at the 
en sum- 
moned were proclaimed by the Court Crier. Two 
gentlemen who had sent apologies for absence were 
‘essoigned’ (pardoned), but another, Mr. T. J. 
Brett, who had omitted doing so, was ordered to 
be ‘amerced’ in the sum of fourpence.—The Court 
Crier: I told him it would be half a guinea !--The 
Steward: Well, the balance is for you. (Laughter.) 
No public presentments were made, and the jury 
at once adjourned to the Court House to consider 
their own presentments to the Lords of the Leet.” 


Joun T. PAGE. 


*. Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Purtm Token: CaBBaGE Society (10 8. 
viii. 368).—I have very little doubt that the 
Cabbage Society was a convivial club. I 
have an engraving in West’s ‘ Fifty Years’ 
Recollections of an old Bookseller’ (Cork, 
1835) with the following inscription :— 

“Mr. Christopher Brown | To the free and easy 
Counsellors under the Cauliflower, this portrait_of 
Mr. Brown, their worthy Secretary, is respectfully 
dedicated by their very humble Serv‘ Johannes 


Eckstein.” 
Wo. H. PEEt. 


“Pot - WALLER”: ‘ PoT - WALLOPER’’ 
(10 S. viii. 181, 233, 298, 371).—As among 
the last of those who can remember seeing 
this class of voter assemble at an election 
before the Reform Bill of 1832, I should 
like to state that in the Cornish borough 
of Newport (in reality a part of Laun- 
ceston), which was disfranchised by that 
great measure, they were always called 
pot - wallopers. I have a vivid recollection 
of the last contest in that borough, which 
took place at the general election of 1826, 
and at which, as a boy of nine, I took 
part in some running races promoted by 
the Whigs in order to keep up the popular 
interest and excitement. Much of the 
curious story of this contest has been told 
in my youngest son’s book, ‘ Launceston, 
Past and Present.’ R. Rossrys. 


Civic BARONETCIES SINCE 1837 (10 S. viii. 
301).—Perhaps the following may be added 
to the interesting note of your learned con- 
tributor G. E. C. One at least of the Lord 
Mayors, if he did not get one, considered he 
ought to have had a baronetcy. The knight- 
hood was offered to him, but he disdained 
it: eventually, however, five years after his 
mayoralty, finding ‘passive resistance. 
was useless, he accepted the knighthood. 
That was Sir William Anderson Rose 
(1820-95). 
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On the other hand, Sir G. R. Tyler (1835- 
1897) did not wish for a baronetcy ; but had 
he declined it, the Sheriffs would not have 
got their knighthoods (for both personages 
see Boase’s ‘ Modern English Biography ’). 
Sir George Tyler’s only son died without 
issue on 12 August last. RatpH THOMAS. 


Nonsurors: Rey. Benyamin Way (10S. 
viii. 229, 277, 297).—Should Cor. BInGLEY 
be interested in Nonjuring bibliography, his 
attention may be drawn with advantage to 
the lengthy account of various ‘“ Works by 
the Nonjurors’”’ disposed of at Sotheby’s on 
5 and 6 June, 1857, given in 2 S. iii. 478. 

McMurray. 


Hopson OF THE INDIAN Mutiny (108. 
viii. 348).—Mr. A. 8S. Lewis may possibly 
find the information he requires in Mr. 
T. R. E. Holmes’s ‘ Last Words on Hodson 
of Hodson’s Horse,’ published in The English 
Historical Review, January, 1892 (reprinted 
in part in his ‘ Hist. of the Indian Mutiny,’ 
5th ed., App., as well as by Mr. Bosworth 
Smith in his ‘ Life of Lord Lawrence,’ 6th ed., 
App.). Strange to say, this important 
article is not mentioned by Capt. Trotter in 
his ‘A Leader of Light Horse,’ Edinburgh, 
1901. M. J. D. Cock1e. 


Walton-on-Thames. 


PRE - REFORMATION ParsonaGEs (10 S. 
viii. 109, 314). — Numbers of these old 
presbyteries or priests’ houses exist in all 
parts of England, although for the moment 
I can think of only one—a fifteenth-century 
building—at Walton, Glastonbury. It is 
not occupied by the rector. F. K. 


West Lonpon Rivers (10 S. viii. 347). 
—Something of interest apropos of this 
subject will be found in William Robbins’s 
‘ Paddington, Past and Present’ (? 1853), 
Part II., chap. i., * General and Medical 
Topography, Drainage,’ &c., pp. 103 to 116. 

J. Hotpen 


I desire to acknowledge, with thanks, the 
receipt of valuable information kindly sent 
by an anonymous correspondent at Slough. 

S. D. M.D. 
36, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


Bovvear, Bouviire, or Beavvats (10 S. 
viii. 251, 315).—Among a number of fellow- 
passengers proceeding last year to the 
West Indies was an American gentleman 
of the name of Debevoise (accent on first 
syllable), who explained that it was the 
transatlantic corruption of his original family 
name of De Beauvais. I could not help 


saying that he was not to be congratulated 
on the change. Perhaps something might 
be gathered from Mr. Debevoise or his 
friends in the U.S.A. F. K. 


LonDON AND BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY: 
Unroorep CarriacEs (10 S. viii. 167, 234, 
292, 357).—There is a diversity of opinion 
in regard to the third-class accommodation 
on this line in its early days, as it is stated 
at the first reference that upon the opening 
to Boxmoor in 1837, the third-class coaches 
carried four passengers on each seat ; a year 
or two afterwards a lady returning to 
Northamptonshire (ante, p. 292), complains 
that she found the carriages had no roofs, 
and the water ran down on to the seats; 
whilst later the passengers from Berk- 
hampsted in 1847 say (ante, p. 234), the 
vehicles were open trucks with hinged 
doors, but with no seats whatever, so that 
any one tired of standing had to sit upon 
the floor. This would lead any one to infer 
that the accommodation had degenerated, 
whereas in reality no other railway vehicle 
has so continuously improved as the third- 
class carriage, especially for long distances, 
from the crude, unroofed, and alleged 
seatless trucks to the vestibuled corridor 
carriage, with restaurant car, lavatory 
accommodation, temperature regulator, 
alarm communication with driverand guard, 
spring cushioned seats, electric light, venti- 
lators, curtained windows, and smoking 
compartments, while the fare of a penny 
a mile is practically the same in 1907 as in 
1847. I have travelled from Euston 
Station over sixty years, and have always 
had a roof to the carriage and a seat to 
sit upon, but have never seen passengers 
sitting on the floor. CHARLES SHELLEY. 


Liss PLace (10 S. viii. 250).—The earliest 
written reference to Liss (frequently called 
Lyss) is in Domesday Survey :— 

“The Abbess of Winchester holds Lis. It was 
always abbey land. It was assessed in the time of 
King Edward at five hides. It is now assessed at 
three hides. Here are four ploughlands and a half ; 
and a mill, which pays 16 pence ; and one acre and 
a half of meadow. Here are woods which furnish 
15 hogs. T.R.E. and afterwards it was worth 
50 shillings. It is now worth the same sum, but it 
pays 4 pounds rent.” 

The abbey was that of Nunnamiaster, 
and Liss was one of the six manors of the 
endowment given by King Alfred, and it 
remained such for over 600 years. The 
endowment of these manors not exceeding 
200/., Nunnaminster was among the first of 
the 376 religious houses to be suppressed 
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in 1536, though it was refounded for a 
while, with its former possessions—till 1540. 
Liss paid 61. 8s. yearly to Nunnaminster, 
accordi to a document of 1291 in the 
Record Office. 

Liss Place was once a cell to the abbey, 
and the refectory and two fishponds can 


still be traced, not the chapel. 
JoHN A. RANDOLPH. 


NorMan Court, HAMPSHIRE : NAMELESS 
Portraits (10 S. viii. 345).—I fear that 
Mrs. will have considerable 
difficulty in finding out anything concerning 
the two portraits she asks about, for the 
late owner of Norman Court says he knows 
nothing of their history, nor whom they 
represent. As Mrs. SuCKLING does not 
mention Prosser’s ‘History of Country 
Seats in Hampshire,’ she may not know 
what is said in that book about Norman 
Court. H. A. Sr. J. M. 


ELreanor, Lapy DRAKE OF ASHE, DEVON 
(10 S. viii. 271).—It may help Mr. Baytey 
to learn that in Vivian’s ‘ Visitations of 
Devon’ Sir John Drake of Ashe, who died 
1636, married Elinor, daughter and heiress 
of John, Lord Botler, Baron of Bromfield, 
on 18 May, 1616, at St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
Middlesex. She died 9 Oct., 1666, buried 
in Holyrood Church, Southampton. 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.I. 


Teignmouth. 


“DRIVE”: “Ripe” (10 S. viii. 290).— 
If L. B. M. will refer to the ‘N.E.D.,’ 
‘ Drive,’ v. 5 ¢, he will find a note stating 
the true line of demarcation between 
driving and riding in a vehicle ; and when 
he has read it, he will probably agree that 
there has been very little change in Eng- 
lish usage for thirty years, at least. 

R. J. WHITWELL. 


Arms, 1653 (10 S. viii. 250). — Arg., on a 
saltire sa. five fleurs-de-lis or, were the 
arms of Sir Thomas Hawkins of Kent in 
1587; and they were borne by the family 
of that name seated at Bignor Park, 
Sussex. Frep. C. Frost, F.S.I. 

Teignmouth. 

[S. D. C. and J. J. H. also thanked for replies.] 


Pusiic SPEAKING IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
Day (10 S. viii. 130).—Some idea of the 
rate of public speaking in Elizabethan times 
can be obtained from Shakespeare himself. 
The prologue to ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ speaks 
of the play as “‘ now the two hours’ traffic 
of our stage,” and in that to ‘ Henry VIII.’ 
the spectators are told that they ‘“‘ may see 


away their shilling richly in two short 
hours.”’ The allusions convey the strong 
impression that two hours was the average 
length of a stage performance of the day. 
There is no doubt that Shakespeare, as a 
practical playwright and an experienced 
actor, wrote according to the stage conven- 
tions of the time, and that he intended all 
that he wrote to be acted. A performance 
of any of Shakespeare’s plays now takes 
three hours, and numerous omissions are 
made in the “ acting version”’ to do even 
this. If we take what is now not acted 
as probably equal to the time occupied in 
modern scene-shifting, we are forced to the 
conclusion that speaking, in Shakespeare’s 
day, must have been much more rapid than 
in ourown. The number of lines in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ is 3,002, and in ‘ Henry VIII.’ 
2,754, and in the latter play are pageants 
and ceremonial scenes which probably took 
as long then as now. Epwarp STEVENS. 
Melbourne. 


ARCHBISHOP BLACKBURN (10S. viii. 350). 
—See ‘D.N.B.,’ Lancelot Blackburne, son 
of Richard Blackburne of London. Married 
2 Sept., 1684, Catherine, dau. of William 
Talbot of Stourton Castle, co. Stafford, 
widow of Walter Littleton of Lichfield. 

The Archbishop’s will, signed in 1737, 
is summarized at 4 S. ix. 226. It does not 
mention any children, the residuary legatees 
being Hon. John and George Talbot and 
Rev. Thomas Hayter. 

Curiously enough, I have in my possession 
two autographs of Lancelot York, on vellum 
with seal of see impaling Blackburn, the 
writing shaky ; underneath the seal, in a 
different hand, the date 1737, same date 
as will. When they were cut off the legal 
documents I cannot say. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


Sandgate. 


Lancelot Blackburne was the son of 
Richard Blackburne of London, whom the 
Archbishop claimed to have been connected 
with the Blackburnes of Marricke Abbey. 
He married Catherine, daughter of William 
Talbot of Stourton Castle. From her 
brother, William Talbot, Bishop of Durham 
—father of Lord Chancellor Talbot—is 
descended the present Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and her issue by her first husband was a 
direct ancestor of Lord Teynham. He was 
Archbishop of York from 1724 until his 
death in 1743. A. R. BayLey. 


In the Carlisle manuscripts, preserved 
at Castle Howard, there are several letters 
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from Archbishop Blackburn to the Earl of 

Carlisle, including two which have reference 

to proceedings against Roman Catholics, 

dated Tunbridge, 9 July, 1729, and Downing 

Street, 3 Nov., 1733. Wma. Norman. 
Plumstead. 


REINDEER: ITs Spetyine (10 S. viii. 
170, 258, 358).—While anxious, on the one 
hand, to oblige Curious, and also to furnish 
any information that may possibly be of 
interest to a section of readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
I am loath, on the other hand, to revive 
an incident in which one of the chief par- 
ticipants has long since passed to his last 
resting-place. Therefore, without mention- 
ing either of their names, I must confine 
myself to a very brief summary. The 
controversy raged for weeks in the columns 
of The Times, Morning Post, Globe, Beil’s 
Life, and other organs of the press, in the 
course of which the conflict of evidence as 
to facts was so remarkable that the actual 
rights and wrongs of the case were never 
clearly established, and never will be. 
However, stated shortly, the outlines of 
the story are as follows. 

A party, of some eighteen people were 
yr of Sir Sydston Newman’s at Mamhead 
or the Exeter races in the autumn of 1862. 
Among them were two officers, whom I will 
refer to as A and B. One of them owned a 
horse called Palm Oil, and, driving to the 
races, he intimated that he should change 
the name to Reindeer, and some discussion 
arose as to the spelling of the name. This 
discussion was resumed the same evening, 
after dinner, among the guests at Mamhead. 
A, the owner of the horse, bet B 5/. that 
the proper spelling was Raindeer, B betting 
that it should be spelt Reindeer. This led 
to a number of other bets, one well-known 
American racing man laying B 1001. to Il. 
on Reindeer being the proper spelling. 
B afterwards maintained that he took this 
to hedge his bet with A. Now it was alleged 
in certain quarters that the original bet 
between A and B was not a bona fide wager 
—that, in short, it was a bogus bet, made 
after reference to a dictionary, to lead 
others into making larger bets. Admiral 
Rous, who was always precipitate and 
remarkably headstrong, made some strong 
comments on the whole proceeding, as a 
result of which both A and B called upon 
him to apologize. The Admiral based his 
charges on a letter he received from Mr. 
Robert Lawley, in which he stated that B 
had admitted to him that the bet he made 
with A of 5/. was only a “bubble” bet. 


Mr. Lawley afterwards withdrew this state- 
ment in toto, asserting emphatically that he 
was satisfied that the bet was a genuine one- 
As a result Admiral Rous, finding himself 
in a quandary, made a sort of half-hearted 
apology to A and B; but a week later he 
forwarded three letters to The Morning 
Post in support of his original allegations, 
and there the matter ended. : 

One of the vital points on which there 
was much conflicting evidence was whether 
A and B had or had not made a condition 
that the wagers should be decided by 
Johnson’s dictionary, which, at that time 
at any rate, spelt the word with the a. .A 
writer in The Field quoted no fewer than 
twenty-one dictionaries which adopted that 
spelling. I believe, as a matter of fact, no 
money actually passed in the end in respect 
of any of these wagers. I trust these 
secant outlines will satisfy Curtous, whom 
I must refer to the correspondence which 
was published at the time if he wishes to 
delve further into the details of this painful 
incident. WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


C. F. pe Brepa, Portrait Painter (10 
S. viii. 309).—The Christian name of Woods, 
of the Edinburgh Theatre, was William. 
He appeared at the Haymarket in 1771, and 
died at Edinburgh in 1802. 

Wn. Dovetas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


GREENSTED CHURCH, ONGAR: OAK v. 
CHESTNUT (10 S. viii. 26, 154, 196, 275).— 
‘N. & Q.’ has had a good deal of correspond- 
ence on this subject, but the point to me 
seems to be, Is it oak or Spanish chestnut 
(a different wood from the English or horse 
chestnut), of which a great deal appears 
to have been grown in this neighbourhood 
200 or 300 years ago ? Even now in Green- 
wich Park you have avenues of Spanish 
chestnut, and some large trunks said to be 
400 or 500 years old. In Evelyn’s time it 
is said to have been much used for building 
purposes, and I fancy it will be found to 
have been so. I would call attention to the 
magnificent gates and panelled entrance to 
Morden College, Blackheath, and to the 
beautiful chapel, carved by Grinling Gibbons, 
as I believe the whole of the wood in the 
College is Spanish chestnut. 

G. C. WaRDEN. 


Mr. Hems has written an extremely 
interesting reply, and he may be right in 
thinking that oak was used for the walls of 
Greensted Church. I may perhaps say that 


I am not unacquainted with some of the 
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voluminous literature which exists on the_ 
subject, but I find nothing to prove that 
chestnut may not have been used. These 
writers refer to the great difficulty of dis- | 
tinguishing between oak and some kinds of | 
chestnut. A competent authority on timber | 
informs me that he considers the walls are! 
of chestnut; and the late Canon Isaac. 
Taylor, who also happened to live inthe 
next parish from the year 1829, and who 
was an excellent botanist and often in-| 
spected the church, held that half the 
timbers were oak, and half chestnut. | 

The question can only be set at rest by 
examining sections of the trees. I had. 
hoped that some portions cut off in 1849 | 
might have been kept, but my inquiries | 
‘have met, unfortunately, with a negative 
reply. 

The roof at Ypres, whether of oak or 
chestnut, is certainly a fine one. I know it 
well. Henry TAytor. 

Rusthall, Kent. 


In regard to the letter Mr. HENRY TAYLOR 
quotes as coming from the pen of a carpenter 
named Stoakes, of Rusthall, Kent, relative 
to the latter’s experiences with old oak, I 
note that his name does not occur in Kelly’s 
‘Dictionary of the Building Trades’ under 
Rusthall, and the statements made are 
the opinions of an ill-informed man. He 
declares that old English oak is the hardest 
wood a carpenter has to tackle. In Ellis’s 
‘Modern Practical Carpentry’ (1906)— 
certainly one of the best authorities in 
existence—we read :— 

“Of wood used in carpentry, greenheart (Nec- 

tandra Rodiei) is the hardest and heaviest; and 
for carpentry purposes, where this quality and 
strength are desired, it is unapproachable by any 
other wood, save ironwood.” 
Further, Mr. Stoakes observes that in work- 
ing some old oak he has found it ‘ impos- 
sible to keep an edge upon his tools,’ which 
he has had to “‘ continually sharpen.”” This 
happens thus. The average carpenter nowa- 
days mainly uses deal and other such 
soft woods. When—upon comparatively 
rare occasions — he finds oak upon his 
bench, he sharpens his planes, &c., upon the 
same bevel he has been accustomed to do 
for pine, &c., instead of upon the quicker 
slope the greater hardness of oak requires. 
The natural result is that the cutting 
edge, unable to bear the more severe strain, 
breaks away, and “the poor workman 
quarrels with his tools” ! 

The following is an illustration to the 


point. In 1874 I was engaged in the 
renovation of the fifteenth-century church | 


of St. John Baptist at Stowford (Devon). 
The rector (the late J. B. Wollocombe) was 
an exceptionally well-developed, muscular 
Christian, then in the prime of life. Further, 
he was a bit of an amateur carpenter. In 
the pursuit of the latter laudable hobby, 
his one trouble was his tools. These he con- 
tinually broke. ‘‘ They are not made strong 
enough for a man like myself,” he would 
remark. But the fact is that it was not 
the temper of the steel that was at fault: it 
was simply his own clumsiness. 

Mr. Taytor’s correspondent remarks 
further of ‘‘ heart of oak” that ‘‘ the older 
it gets, the harder it becomes.” This is a 
curious statement. ‘‘ Heart of oak”’ is, at 
best, a misleading expression, more poetical 
than anything else. Save when large beams 


are placed in situ, the actual heart is never 


used at all. For all high-class carpentry and 
joinery ‘‘ quartered ”’ oak is required. The 
actual heart itself is thrown away as worth- 
less (see Sutcliffe’s ‘ Modern Carpenter and 
Joiner,’ 1902). The heart is virtually 
nothing but pith, and has no lasting power. 
Oak, after it has been cut into boards and 
ge takes many years to dry thoroughly ; 

ut after the lapse of half a century it is as 
hard as ever it will be—yea, even it it should 
exist for a thousand years. I have many 
fifteenth-century oak beams in my posses- 
sion, as well as scores of piles (of the same 
material) that in Norman days formed the 
foundations of the original bridge that 
spanned the Exe at Exeter. All alike are 
just as hard as—but no harder than—oak 
that has been felled and cut up for fifty 
years. Bog oak—submerged for untold 
ages—when it comes into the hands of the 
skilled craftsman, is as easily manipulated as 
any other. 

The old story that “heart of oak” (or 
any other portion of the oak tree), after 
having been felled for centuries, is as “‘ hard 
as iron,” is altogether misleading—nothing, 
in fact, but a myth. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


THE Kine’s Otp BarGEHousE (10 S. viii. 
167).—Mary Adams, of the parish of Christ 
Church, Surrey, widow, by her will dated 
29 Aug., 21 Geo. II., proved P.C.C. (96 Lisle) 
11 April, 1749, leaves to a daughter of her 
granddaughter Elizabeth, wife of George 
Vaughan, feltmaker, on coming of age, 
money part secured by a mortgage from 
John Jones, deceased, to her late husband, 
of leasehold estate situate near the old 
bargehouse in the parish of Christ Church, 
and held under Mr. Thomas Boughton. 
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Mrs. Adams was a sister of Jeremiah Barnard, 


of the parish of Christ Church, and married | chimney !” 


Isaac Adams, ‘‘ waterman,’’ who was ad- 
mitted to the messuages in Gravel Lane 
11 May, 1709, and admitted to a messuage 
and garden there 16 Aug., 1716. The will 
of Isaac Adams, dated 25 Nov., 1725, was 
proved (Surrey Archdeaconry Court) 17 Dec., 
1733. G. B. 


HAMLET as A CHRISTIAN Name (10S. viii. 
4, 155, 237).—A remarkable instance of the 
attachment of a family to its use of this 
name appears in the parish registers of 
Warnham, Sussex. In 1585 Hamlet Boorer 
married Mary, daughter of Thomas Stanford 
of Horsham. To them were born two sons, 
probably more: the names are not given 
in the register, but presumably one was 
Hamlet, as in 1631 Hamlet Boorer married 
Mary Michell. They had a son, born 1638, 
named Hamlet, and a daughter Dorothir 
(so the vicar entered it, forgetful of his 
Greek). There were also baptized at Warn- 
ham: in 1629, Hamlet, son of Thomas 
Boorer; in 1630, Hamlet, son of Henry 
Boorer; in 1656, Hamlet, son of Henry 
Boorer ; and in 1661 Hamlet, son of Thomas 
Boorer. CHARLES THOMAS-STANFORD. 

Preston Manor, Brighton. 


The subjoined extract from a recent issue 
of The Hendon and Finchley Times shows 
a father and son both possessing this Chris- 
tian name at the present day :— 

** LAVARACK—TROTMAN.—On the 14th inst., at 
the Hendon Parish Church, by the Rev. 
Pakenham Gilbert, Hamlet Unitt, second son of 
Hamlet Lavarack, Esq.. of Bryan House, Hamp- 
stead, to Madeline Alice, only daughter of the 
late Howard Trotman, Esq., J.P., Golders Lodge, 
Hendon.” 

Joun S. CRONE. 


Amongst the names of 73 loyal gentry in 
Lincolnshire who provided 168 horse for 
the King’s service in 1642 appears Ham- 
let Marshal as furnishing three (‘ Annual 
Register,’ 1794, p. 363). 

C. E. WELByY. 


Door-sHUTTING ProverB (10 S. viii. 
127).—Is it not probable that the Warsop 
people were “ chaffed’’ in this proverbial 
way because many of them had no doors 
to shut? “In this neighbourhood,” ob- 


serves a modern writer quoted by James 
Dugdale in his ‘ British Traveller,’ 


‘“‘are many domestic excavations in the rocks, 
where the modern Troglodytes have their huts, 
and even their gardens, formed in the bosom of the 
sterile stone; and in some parts the incautious 


| 
| visitor may run the risk of stepping down a 


The writer is speaking of the neighbourhood. 
of Mansfield, whence Warsop is distant 
about five miles. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakEL. 


“Sunk”: (10 S. viii. 27,. 


_117).—With respect to Mr. T. Rarcuirre’s. 


communication at the latter reference, I 
should like to say that in the counties of 
Warwick and Northampton a butcher who 
sells inferior meat is known as a “ crow- 
butcher.’’ When I resided in London, my 
grandfather (a native of the latter county} 
once paid me a visit, and laughed heartily 
when he learnt that the ‘‘ purveyor of meat ’”” 
who supplied my table bore the name of 
Crow. Children, and grown-ups, too, here- 
abouts often refer to things as “ clinkin’ 
good uns”’; but I have not come across 
the word “‘slinkin’” in this connexion 
before. Joun T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


ApmIRAL NEALE AND THE ATKINSON 
Famity (10 S. viii. 309).—The naval asso- 
ciation rather points to the ‘“ master” of 
Nelson’s ship the Victory, Mr. Thomas 
Atkinson, at one time Master-Attendant of 
Halifax and Portsmouth Dockyards. A 
granddaughter is living, whose address I 
forward to the Editor. 

R. J. Fynmorp. 

Sandgate. 


Lorp-LIEUTENANTS IN ScoTLanpD (10 S. 
viii. 330).—In Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities ’ 
(3rd ed. p. 508) it is stated, at the head of 
the list of these dignitaries, that “ Lord- 
Lieutenants of Counties were first ap- 
pointed in Scotland, May 6, 1794,” and 
then follow the names of fourteen noble- 
men and others who were sworn to that 
office on the date named. 

Norman. 

Plumstead. 


There is a list of eighteen Lord-Lieutenants. 
in North Britain, who filled that office in 
1715, in John Chamberlayne’s ‘Magne 
Britanniez Notitia,’ 1723, p. 41, No. xxxvii. 
of ‘A List of all the Offices and Officers in 
North Britain or Scotland.’ 

J. Hotpen MacMicHakt. 


THe ELeventH COMMANDMENT (10 S. 
viii. 268).— If I remember rightly, this 
term was given about fifty years ago to 
‘* Tell a lie and stick to it,” 

Roser? PIERPOINT. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Cradle Tales of Hinduism. By the Sister Nivedita. 

(Longmans & Co.). 

WueEn folk-tales are presented to the public in a 
popular form we have often a lurking suspicion that 
the simple narrative of the story-teller has been 
elaborated and polished in the literary workshop 
to make it more acceptable to sophisticated tastes. 
We have no means of determining how far, if at all, 
we are warranted in giving way to this suspicion in 
the case of the collection made by Miss Noble, ‘in 
religion ” Sister Nivedita. She certainly recounts 
the native tales in English of the finest quality, and 
with occasional passages of a nouenre and 
philosophical character which are doubtless natural 
to the Oriental mind. Miss Noble assures us of 
the authenticity and genuineness of the good things 
she sets before us, most of them havin mn taken 
down from word of mouth. Many of the stories, 
however, are only traditional and popularized 
versions of incidents from the great national epics 
of the ‘Mahabharata’ and ‘Ramayana’ and the 
Puranas; we have them here as told by old wives 
to the children before bedtime. ; 

We notice a certain want of symmetry in one 
respect—that while the majority of the tales launch 
off at once in the words of the Hindu narrator, 
others—e.g., the story of Druwa—without any note 
of warning, begin with some literary comments 
which are obviously due to the redactor, and the 
point of junction is not indicated. Some occa- 
sional notes of an explanatory kind would have been 
welcome. The compiler in her preface advances 
a theory that the Krishna, who holds a prominent 

lace in the Cradle Tales, may be the Heracles of 
Fan Asia referred to by the Greek writer 
Megasthenes about the year 300 B.c. larger 
question still is whether both alike may not be 
specialized presentations of the old Babylonian 

mitic Gilgamesh, and so akin to the Pheenician 
Melkarth and other popular heroes of mythology. 
The wonderful unity of folk - tales might render 
it possible. The incident in the first story which 
tells how Utanka, while drinking at a spring, 
is robbed of his treasure by Takshaka, king of the 
serpents, has curious points of correspondence with 
the Babylonian story of Gilgamesh, who halts at a 
fountain, and has the plant of immortality snatched 
from him by a serpent-demon. The account of the 
boy’s wish in the ‘ Story of Prahlad,’ when given a 
choice of blessings by his deity, recalls that of 
Solomon in 2 Chronicles, and suggests some know- 
ledge of the Old Testament. The tales are attrac- 
tively told, and will be liked by children of a larger 
growth as well as by folk-lorists. 


The Life of Charles Dickens, by John Forster, has 
just by Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall and Mr. Frowde, in the “‘ Fireside Edition” of 
Dickens. It is an essential complement to the 
novels, and will be welcomed by a large body of 
readers, for this issue, though most moderate in 
price, is well printed and contains several illus- 
trations. The ‘Life’ has its weak points, and was, 
as our late beloved Editor used to say, jestingly 
called ‘Forster’s Life by Dickens.’ This, however, 
is hardly fair, and the biography gives a very good 
idea of the delightful exuberance of spirits which 


kept Dickens always on the go, and led him in his 
later years to overdo himself with his “Readings.” 
With all the contemporary enthusiasm for Dickens’s 
pathetic figures modern criticism has not found 
itself able to agree, as was hinted by the issue of 
this very ‘ Life’ revi by er Gissing. Here, 
however, the critics are probably still in a large 
minority, and we may expect that the plans 
record by the “harbitrary gent” will take its 
proper place by the side of the long row of novels, 
and entertain many fireside readers this winter. 
The lives of literary men are not always consonant 
with their published works, and even constitute. 
a sad shock to their admirers. There can be no 
doubts of this sort in the case of Dickens. He is. 
himself a masterpiece of life and humour, equal to. 
anything. He has the walking powers of the Pick- 
wickians ; the extraordinary gaiety of Quilp and 
Swiveller; and powers of observation and deduc- 
tion equal to those of the most admired detectives. 
Even in his early days he could see a whole man, his. 
profession and habits, in an old coat. There was 
too in Dickens, besides these amazing gifts, zeal for: 
reform—a zeal not often associated with personal 
galety. 


Te Tohunga: the Ancient Legends and Traditions: 

of the Maoris. Collected and pictured by W. 

ittmer. (Routledge & Sons.) 
In the illustrations accompanying the poetical 
nature-myths and hero-stories given in this gather- 
ing of New Zealand traditions Maori art is com- 
bined with that of the white race. Whether the- 
result is successful New Zealanders can best de- 
cide. To European eyes these representations of 
the god-powers and their feats are full of a strange- 
and mn ing convention which makes them difficult 
to judge. 
s to the legends themselves, the stories of 

Rangi, Papa, Tane, Maui, and their fellows are. 

icturesque enough. They show how sensitive the 
Maori intellect is to the beauty of sky, earth, and 
sea ; but no other story is quite so pleasing as the 
version given of Hinemoa’s celebrated exploit. 
This forms a love-tale as charming as that 
of Eros and Psyche. When Tutanekai found him- 
self = ot Hinemoa, who was as beautiful 
as a white heron among a flock of Kiwi, “his 
heart was frightened. He was frightened and 
ill, and was full of wrath over it, as over 
a lizard that ate away his heart.” Even falling: 
on his enemies as a dark cloud, war an 
victory, only gave him temporary relief. So he 
sent Tiki, his friend, to Hinemoa, “to ask her to- 
come to him and to his heart, that it might lose its 
fright and be full of gladness.” ‘‘ Eh-hu,” answered 
Hinemoa, ‘‘is then each of us growing in the heart 
of the other?” and for love’s sake she, the daughter 
of a great chief, swam by stealth across the lake 
Rotorua to the island of Mokoia, guided by the 
sweet. music played_by Tutanekai. Unlike the. 
legend of Hero and Leander, the story ends with 
oh deception, laughter, and delight. Evi- 

ently the great and mighty god of whom Dan 
Chaucer rimed was lord of the land which Maui 
fished up from the depths of the sea long before the 
man of the North took the blessings and curses of 
his civilization to the children of the South. 


The Quarterly Review. October. (John Murray.) 


THE paper on M. Sorel’s ‘ L’Europe et la Révolution 
Frangaise’ is highly condensed. he writer is, 
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however, well fitted for his task, for he possesses 
military as well as topographical knowledge. We do 
not think that many of our readers realize that it was 
the object of the allies—all of them, we believe, 
except England—to establish “‘in France a weak re- 
mubhie which eventually might be dismembered like 

oland.” This dream occurred once more, a short 
time after the fall of the Second Empire ; but then 
it was indulged in only by utterly irresponsible 
persons who knew little or nothing outside the 
polities of their own country, while on the former 
oceasion really great statesmen were carried away 
by the delusion. 

“‘The Gentle Craft,’ by Major Broadfoot, is an 
admirable article, which will be attractive to many 
persons who take little delight in other sports or 
games. We have met with men devoted to angling 
who had probably never seen a pack of hounds in 
their lives, and had assuredly never played a single 
game at cricket. Angling has been a sport from 
early times. Who was the first man to catch and 
eat a fish we shall never know; perhaps he was 
some cave-dweller. Whoever he was, he con- 
tributed not a little to the sustenance as well as 
the happiness of the generations who have come 
after him. 

Miss Caroline F. E. Spurgeon’s paper on ‘ Mys- 
ticism in English Poetry’ is very attractive, but 
**mysticism” is one of the vaguest words in our 
language: hardly two people are to be found to 
whom the term conveys precisely the same mean- 
ing. In a region so loosely defined it is possible, 
without any intention of misleading, to misstate 
facts, to call nearly every poet a mystic, or to limit 
the faculty toa very few. We believe that no man 
was ever a poet without some ores of mysticism 
entering into his nature, though we think that 
Donne had the faculty in restricted measure. Some 
of the most interesting mystics are the followers of 
sufiism in Persia. 
si ‘The Gardens of Italy,’ by Mr. H. Sneyd, has 
given us great pleasure. There are very few who 
have investigated the history of these gardens as 
Mr. Sneyd has done, and still fewer who have 
appreciated their beauty with such pleasing results. 

e Romans may have been, and_ probably were, 
the discoverers of what has been called the “ pattern 
garden”; and the inhabitants of Italy, even in the 
most unhappy periods of their history, never seem 
to have lost this pleasing art, which eventually 
spread northwards as far as Scotland. Whether 
among the almost countless gilds which existed in 
this country until the beginning of the reign of 
Edward VI. there were any gilds of gardeners, we 
do not know ; but there was one at Lille, of which 
St. Paulinus was regarded as the patron saint. It 
is generally assumed that the pattern garden was 
introduced into England about the middle of the 
reign of Elizabeth; but it is not unlikely that it 
came in at a somewhat earlier date. There was a 
flower-garden at ee Castle in the early part 
of the fifteenth century, but we do not know what 
was the manner of its beauty, There are few of 
these old pattern gardens yet left to us; most of 
those we have are more or less injured by time or 
the hands of the improver ; nearly all of them were 
swept away when George III. was king. Fulke 
Greville of Wilberry, who wrote his ‘Maxims, 


Characters, and Reflections’ in 1756, evidently had 
a contempt for them ; he was in favour of what was 
looked upon as an imitation of nature which was 
then becoming the fashion, for he speaks of gardens 


he knew as “still full of green peacocks, green 
pyramids, green minced pyes, and a statues.” 

Mr. Sidney T. Irwin’s paper on Oliver Goldsmith 
is worthy of praise, as it does not exaggerate his 
merits or weigh too heavily on his defects. 

The aged on the letters of the late Queen 
approaches too near the boundary line of modern 
politics to be dealt with here. 


Tue later numbers of L’Jntermédiaire deal with 
the game of diabolo and with inscriptions on sun- 
dials. They also wander from the pte eo of 
Marshal Lefebvre and ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne” to 
historical diamonds, and thence to the natural 
colour of the hair of great men. Are creative 

eniuses, such as Rabelais, Moliére, Napoleon, 
Shakes yveare, Darwin, aud Kant, ogy A dark or 
fair? Another question discussed is, How many 
words are needed for speech? and Max Miiller is 
quoted as to the paucity of words found among 
rural people who have never been to school. That 
the vocabulary of a day labourer or peasant 
farmer of a thinly populated district in any part of 
Europe has ever been so limited as his social 
superiors often imagine is, however, doubtful. 
Simple as the plenishing of an old-fashioned dwell- 
ing-room used to be, each part of each object in it 
had_its own name; and so with the neighbouring 
sheds, the garden, the implements for work, the 
cattle, and the land itself. Many substantives 
must always have been needed in connexion with 
different kinds of soil, streams, woods, quarries, 
acclivities and declivities. A countryman of the 
early half of the nineteenth century might be 
deficient in dictionary language, yet 
ave a rich vocabulary so far as his own narrow 
life was concerned. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip y= al with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

put _in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
oe ally the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com. 
munication Duplicate.” 


T. W. R. (“TI sit on a rock ”).—For this riddle see 
1S. ii. 10, 77; xii. 365, 520. Mr. J. P. OWEN gave 
his verse solution of it at 9S. v. 332. 

NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


“THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR RICHARD JEBB. 

.CHRISTUS FUTURUS. THE SCOT OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

THE GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY. A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. 

THE MYOPES. THE CONVERT. THE ELECTION OF ISABEL. MAFOOTA. THE HALO. 
THE EDDY. ANCESTORS. THE ORCHARD THIEF. THE UNGOVERNED 
MOMENT. STOLEN BANNS. 

JUVENILE LITERATURE. 

FARMER GEORGE AND GEORGE III. AS MAN, MONARCH, AND STATESMAN. 
SOCIETY RECOLLECTIONS IN PARIS AND VIENNA. BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 
THE CANTERBURY TALES. THE NEW QUARTERLY. 

MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON. JAMES HERBERT VEITCH. 

MESSRS. AGNEW’S GALLERY. MESSRS. SULLEY’S GALLERY. DRAWINGS BY MR. 
EDMUND DULAC. WATER-COLOURS BY MR. AND MRS. YOUNG HUNTER. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


PRINCIPAL CAIRD’S LAY SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. 

LADY DOROTHY NEVILL’S NOTE-BOOKS. 

SAINTSBURY ON NINETEENTH-CENTURY LITERATURE. 

LOUIS XI. AS DAUPHIN AND KING. 

THE MYSTERY OF LADY NEWBOROUGH. 

NEW NOVELS :—A Subaltern of Horse; Arethusa; The Eternal Feminine; The Daughter of 
Anderson Crow; Gamble Gold; The Woman in the Way; The Windfall; A Soul from the 
Pit; Rosette; These Three; Copper under the Gold; The Shuttlecock; The Heart of the 
Northern Sea. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Human Bullets; The Heart of Gambetta ; Socialism; English Humorists 
of To-day; Nimrod’s Wife; A Bachelor Girl in Burma; Canada; Three Speeds Forward ; 
Anecdotes Historiques. 

SIR LEWIS MORRIS; BLAKE’S “‘NEST OF VILLAINS” UNEARTHED; ‘THE ELIZA- 
BETHAN RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT’; VICOMTE DE MEAUX; AMERICANA; A 
POEM BY W. 8S. LANDOR; HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Wild and Cultivated Cottons; Bryant’s wae of Astronomy ; The vidas sore of Life ; 
Lee ig and Forecasting the Weather; Anthropological Notes; Societies; Meetings Next 

eek ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS ie Books on Morland ; The Society of Portrait Painters ; Drawings at Mr. Paterson’s 
Gallery ; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Germania ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Othello ; The Thief. 


“NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 


A. M. W. STIRLING’S COKE OF NORFOLK AND HIS FRIENDS. 
AND 
G. §. LAYARD’S LIFE, LETTERS, AND DIARIES OF SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO,, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 


By PERCY L. MARKS, Architect, Author of 
‘The Principles of Planning.’ With numerous 

Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“<The principles of Architectural Design’ is the calm, 
unemotional discourse of a teacher to his class. It is a 
uel to an earlier volume, ‘The Principles of Planning.’ 
The two together form a complete treatise. The book is 
evidence of wide research and close observation. Its con- 
clusions are clearly stated, and for the most part are in 
accordance with the trend of modern artistic development. 

Mr. Marks is always suggestive and stimulating.” 
(Illustrated Carpenter and Builder. 


“Of considerable use to those entering upon the study 
and practice of architecture.”—Scotsman. 


DICTIONARY OF 
SPANISH QUOTATIONS. 


ByT. B. HARBOTTLEand MARTIN HUME, 
C. de la Real Academia Espanola, Lecturer in 
Spanish History and Literature, Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. With Authors and Sub- 
jects Index. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH QUOTATIONS. 


By Col. P. H. DALBIAC. Fourth and Care- 
fully Revised Edition, with Appendix. Small 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
POLITICAL PHRASES. 


By HUGH MONTGOMERY. Assisted by 
PHILIP CAMBRAY, Literary Secretary of 
the Conservative Central Office. Small demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ST. GEORGE. 

Champion of Christendom and 

Patron Saint of England. 
By Mrs. E. 0. GORDON, Author of ‘Life of 
Dean Buckland.’ With Full-Page Illustra- 
tions and a Binding Design copied from a 
Sixteenth-Century Volume. Royal 8vo, 21s. 
net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
THE EMPRESS PULCHERIA. 


By ADA B, TEETGEN. With 9 Illustra- 
tions and Map. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


(South of the Zambesi.) By G. M‘CALL 
THEAL, Vol. IL—THE PORTUGUESE IN 
AFRICA, 1505-1700. Demy 8vo, 
3. 6d. 


RAMTANU LAHIRI— 
BRAHMAN AND REFORMER. 


A History of the Renaissance in Bengal. 
From the Bengali of PANDIT SWANATH 
SASTRI, M.A. Edited by Sir ROPER 
LETHBRIDGE, K.C.LE. With 29 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


ANCIENT LEGENDS OF 
ROMAN HISTORY. 


By ETTORE PAIS, Professor of the Univer- 
sity of Naples. Translated by MARIO E. 
COSENZA. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. 


THOUGHT AND THINGS, 


Vol. I.; or, GENETIC LOGIC. 


By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D. 
on.D.Se, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 275 pages, 
103. 6d. net. 


CYCLOPASDIA OF EDUCATION. 


New Edition, thoroughly Revised, by M. E. 
JOHN. Large 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


THE ODES OF HORACE. 


A Translation and an Exposition. 


By E. RB. 
GARNSEY, B.A. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
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